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HER BIRTH AND EDUCATION, 


ISS George Anne Bellamy, whoſe 
chequered life it is the buſineſs of this 
volume to exhibit, may be called the child of 
hereditary misfortune, 

Her mother, who ſeems to have been as 
beautiful as ſhe was imprudent, made an 
early facrifice of her honour at the ſhrine of 
vanity. This is the foible of the ſex, and 
it ruins by thouſands. - 

While yet a girl in her teens, ſhe ſuffered 
herſelf to be ſeduced by one of thoſe faſhion- 
able ruffians, who in the ſhape of young no- 
blemen of honour, ſpend the prime of life in 
committing depredations on the innocent. 
This illuſtrious hero was no other than 


Lord Tyrawley, and the deed will tranſmit 


his name to poſterity with diſtinction, 
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2 MEMOIRS OF 


In an evil hour ſhe yielded to his unhal- 
lowed wiſhes, and placed in his hollow 
proteſtations unbounded confidence. 

Why are not young women apprized, or 
why will they not believe, that almoſt all 
men, under the impulſe of certain appetites 
or propenſities, will ſay what they do not 
mean, and promiſe without any intention to 
zerform, 

Miſs Seale, for that was the name of Miſs 
Bellamy's mother, was torn from the board- 
ing- ſchool, and placed 1 in elegant apartments 
in Somerſet-houſe. Her lover was all at- 
tention. She rioted in the boſom of luxury, 


aſſumed his name, received the careſſes of 
his young companions ; and in this elyſium of 
love and ſenſuality, forgot, for awhile, her | 


friends, her virtue, and the perils. of her 
ſituation. 


The ſtate of her ſeducer's affairs, which | 


harraſſed his mind, and drew him to an ex- 
pedient inimical to her views, ſoon rouſed 
her from the ſoft delirium. 
money, and could have it only by marriage. 
His elevated rank in ſociety, not to mention 
his perſonal accompliſhments, were - calcu- 
lated to bring a good price in the female 
market. To this, therefore, his circum- 


ſtances now impelled him to have recourſe. 
His miſtreſs, who had taken his name, on 
hearing what was going forward, left So- 
merſet-houſe in a rage, and expoſed the 
ſituation 
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A. 


Gtvation of his heart and fortune to the fa- 
mily with whom, by this time, he was clan- 
deſtinely allied. And by this frantic ebulli- 
tion of paſſion, ſhe at once gratified her own 
revenge, and diſappointed all his pecuniary 


expectations. For Lady Mary Stewart, 
daughter of the Earl of Bleſſington, whom he 
married, was not only ordinary in her per- 
ſon, but deprived by ſuch an unprecedented 
ſtep, of the fortune ſhe muſt otherwiſe have 
received from her father, _ | 

In this chagrin, his Lordſhip went to Por- 
tugal ; and ſhe who had lately been Lady 
Tyrawley, and acted the firſt part in Somer- 
ſet-houſe, was now reduced to the neceſſity 
of ſuſtaining the loweſt character on a public 
theatre. 

His attachment to the woman whom he 
had thus injured, awakened all his ſenſibility 
for her now, that ſhe was no longer in his 
power. He wrote to her in all the language 
which the tendereſt paſſions could inſpire. 
But ſhe never would liſten to his importunity, 
till impelled by a ſeries of misfortunes which 


attended an abortive purſuit of her profeſſion 


in Ireland. 

His Lordſhip was now ſeparated from his 
Lady, and lived at. Liſbon in great ſplen- 
dour : but unknown to our fair adventurer, 
who was now anxious to throw herſelf once 
more in his arms, he had juſt took a Portu- 
gueſe beauty into keeping. She had been 

| B 2 2 ſome 


could do no great viglence to ſuch feelings, 
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ſome weeks in Portugal before the diſcovery 


of this circumſtance, And ſhe owed it to . 

the communications of Captain Bellamy, “ 
who commenced an acquaintance with her he u 
in this country; and who, entertaining a Hheſe 
ſtrong paſſion for her, grew jealous of Lord aP 
Tyrawley's viſits. This inſtigated him to ont 
make ali the enquires he could concerning WF? [ 
his Lordſhip; and the ſituation in. which Mella 
he found that Nobleman, urged with all anc! 
the temporary enthuſiaſm which ſuſpicion t. 
could ſuggeſt, aided by the diſappointment uſpt 
which his Lordſhip's perfidy naturally pro- 
duced, to a woman whom his intrigues xaſp 
had ſo cruelly undone, procured the Cap- ff he 
tain's addreſſes a ſucceſs, which they could tely 
not otherwiſe have obtained. Marriage was e 
the immediate conſequence. And the mo- Tt 
ment the ceremony was performed, the Cap- e 
tain ſailed with his wife for Ireland, whither "424 


he was bound. 
This match had been made and folemnized ad 
with ſo much caution and addreſs, that his e 
Lordſhip knew nothing of the matrer till the 
party were gone. And it was an event which 


as had hitherto marked his Lordſhip's 
commerce with the ſex. He got rid, at 
leaſt, of one of two jealous women by whom 


he had been placed in a moſt unpleatant 
ſituation. 


ü ä Captain 
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* Captain Bellamy and his Lady had been 
ny, arrived in Ireland only a few months, when 
her he unfortunate perſon who is the ſubject of 
g a Wheſe Memoirs made her appearance. This 
rd appened on St. George's Day, 1733, ſome 
to Hvonths too ſoon for the huſband to claim 
ing nr honour or intereſt in the matter. Mrs. 
ich Hellamy had io carefully concealed her preg- 
all Nancy and connection with Lord T yrawley, 
jon hat the Captain entertained not the leaſt 
ent uſpicion of her incontinence. But this inau- 
ro- Meiicious event diſcovered the whole, and ſo 
ves xaſperated was the Captain with this proot 
ap- f her duplicity and güflt, that he immedi- 
uld tely left the kingdom, and never after ſaw 
was Mr correſponded With her. 
no- The moment Hs Lordſhip knew of their 
ap- Weparture from Liſbon, and whither they 
her ere deſtined, he wrote to a Captain Pye, 
ho reſided near Fingal, the town where he 
ed ad ſettled, to requeſt, that if ſhe ſh@uld 
his FProve pregnant by ſuch a time as he ſpect- 
the ed, his Lady would take the infant under 
ich Per care as ſoon as it was born, without ſuffer- 
185, g the mother, if poſſible, to ſee it. He 


ip's | magined Mrs. Bellamy had made this elope- 


at ent from the depravity of her paſſions, and 


om at no marriage had taken place; and it 


"5K Fas from ſuch a ſentiment he had given theſe 


junctions. They were, however, pretty 

verally obeyed. The child was taken from 

tain mother ſoon after birth and put to a 
B 3 nurſe, 
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houſe, where ſhe remained about other two, if 


in this place, who, by Lord Tyrawley's order 
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nurſe, with whom ſhe continued two years. 
Captain Pye then took her home to his own 


when he was requeſted to ſend her to France 
for education. A daughter of the unfortu-M 
nate Colonel Frazer was ſelected for her com- 
panion. They took London in their way to 
France, And here Miſs Bellamy was intro-W 
duced to her mother, and ſtrongly diſguſted 
with her reception, 2 

On their arrival at Boulogne, they wer 
placed in the convent of the Nunciates. Bu 
the diſcipline which prevailed here, affected 
Miſs Frazer ſo much, and the filthineſs of thei 
convent became ſo perfectly inſupportabl# 
to Miſs Bellamy, even young as ſhe was 
that they determined to leave it. For thi 
purpoſe they applied to Mr. Smith, a trade 
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ſupplied them with whatever they wanted 
and whoſe wife readily conducted them t 
the convent of the Ur/ulnes. 

In this pacific manlion they continued ti 
Miſs Bellamy was eleven years of age, whe 
their return to England was ordered. It wi 
with infinite regret they left a ſituation |: 
which they had enjoyed ſo much innocenct 
happineſs, and ſatisfaction. And often h 
Miſs Bellamy ſince had occaſion to exclain 
« Dear, happy, much regretted manſior 
Thou ſweet abode of tranquillity and dt 
*« light! How ſupremely bleſſed ſhould I ha- 


« bee! 
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deen, had I remained till this hour within 
they ſacred walls!“ 


own 

two, 5 POP 

ance 3 e 

ortu· K . 

com- 

ray to 15S BELLAMY COMMENCES AN Acr REIS. 
9 N their arrival in England, they were 

; 5 lodged with an old ſervant of Lord 
= 1 yrawley, where they were to continue till 

Bu bis Lordfhip's return from Portugal. This 


event ſoon took place, and they were received 
of the by his Lordſhip with great kindneſs. His 
table Portugueſe family attended him to England, 
e was where his Lordſhip's houſe had much more 
\r this the appearance of a Turkiſh ſeraglio, than 


trade the palace of a Britiſh nobleman. But Miſs 
order] Bellamy, in whom her father took great de- 
antedii light, not pleaſed with her Tawny aſſociates, 
lem t had influence enough to effect a removal. 
Miſs Frazer and ſhe were therefore placed at 
ned t Mrs. Jones's, in St. James, ſtreet, who kept 
hel in that gay ſituation, a china and bijou ſnop; 
8 wü which, from the ſprightlineſs of Mrs. Jones, 
. and other circumſtances, was the common 
ene reſort for genteel company. Here his Lord 
ten be ſhip, with others, was in the habit of daily 
it lounging for an hour or two; here Mits 
.anſion Bellamy founded an intimacy with the ho- 
24 nourable Miſs Conway, and Miſs St. Leger, 


who honoured her with their friendſhip to 
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the lateſt period of their lives ; *and here, on 
the whole, they found themſelves very com- 
tortably accommodated; but that ſatisfaction 
was ſoon at an end. They had reſided but 
a ſhort while in their new abode, when poor 
Miſs Frazer was ſeized with the meaſles, and 


notwithſtanding every care, fell a victim to 


that diſorder. Miſs Bellamy was ſo much 


affected by this accident, that her health was 3 
thought in danger. On this account her no- i 


bic father kired:a ſmall box in Buſhy-Park, 


where he repaired with his family, which I 
conſiſted of his Lordſhip, Donna Anna, his K 


Portugueſe miſtreſs, and four young girls, 


whom his Lordihip had all by different mo- 
thers. In this retirement, Miſs Bellamy, like 


moſt other young girls in ſimilar fituations, Wl 


ſeems to have been completely ſpoiled by 
paternal fondneſs and accidental flattery. 
And who knows not how many of the moſt 
virtuous, and ſuſceptible minds have been 
thus undone by ſolitude, novels, and the 
affected idolatry of coxcombs. Adulation is 


a poiſon which all are but too apt to ſwallow, | 


but never operates with ſo much malignity, 
eo when adminiſtered in the beginning of 
life. 

The only romance, however, within Miſs 
Bellamy's reach, was Caſſandra, and this ſhe 
was wiſely forbid to read. She, therefore, 
endeavoured to learn Pope's Homer by rote; 
and in this made ſuch proficiency, that in a 


ſhort 
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vort time ſhe could repeat the three firſt 
books. The moment ſhe had accompliſhed 
his taſk, ſhe longed to be introduced to the 
poet, and pleaſed herfelf with the applauſe 
e ſnould receive, on reciting the verſes be- 
ore him. Her father, who could refule to 
er nothing on which ſhe placed a preference, 
Von carried her with him to Twickenham; 
Hut immediately on her entrance, Mr. Pope 
elivered her over to the care of his houſe- 
eeper. She felt the mortifying diſappoint- 
ent ſeverely, and determined in revenge, 
ever to read another word of the work, but 


. . r 7 **⁵ ↄ 


Ws ſtead. On her return from Twickenham, 
Je got firlt acquainted with Cheſterfield, 
ho "had allo been on a vilit to Pope, and 


2 — ho, by his politeneſs, made ample amends 

ery or the contempt ſhe had juſt received. 

noſt . When Lord Tyrawley was nominated Em- 

cen aſſador to the Court of Ruſſia, Miſs Bellamy 

he as left to the care of a Lady of quality, who 
jeſired it of his Lordſhip. She was at the 


ame time very peremptorily prohibited from 


ow, | 
ity ever ſeeing her mother, who, poor unhappy 
r Voman, at this time had been plunged into 


treſh calamity. A fon of Sir George Walter, 
who might have been her child, had married 
her in a paroxyſm of love; but a union dic- 
tated only by paſſion, was not likely to laſt. He 
therefore took an opportunity one morning, 
while ſhe was at a rehearſal, of ſtripping her 
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of all the moſt valuable things ſhe poſſeſſed, f tl 
and left her to join his regiment at Gibraltar, J Ns 

He even decorated with her clothes, the 3 
wretched woman whom he had ſeduced to th 
accompany him abroad.. = ; 
It was ſurely but natural for her in ſuch af 8 
criſis, to wiſh to ſee her daughter; who much ne 
to her honour, in ſpite of all her father's in- © 
junctions, immediately obeyed the calls of a MF + 
parent in diſtreſs. BY 
On the commencement of this very na- 5: 
tural connexion, Miſs Bellamy had much tr 

ſatisfaction in the fondneſs of a parent, whom 
till now ſhe had hardly known. The ſplen- to 
dour and elegance ſhe had left, was amply an 
repaid by the tenderneſs and indulgence ſhe a6 
now experienced from her mother. Bd 
The little money ſhe brought with her was M 
ſoon expended ; but her watch and other ric 
trinkets brought ſuch a relief from the in 
pawnbrokers, as ſupplied their neceſſities MF ,c 
till quarter day; when one quarter of f thi 
her yearly ſalary of an hundred pounds, ſet ;ic 
tled on her by her father, was due. V. 
This, however, had only been allowed, on ; Be 
the conditions that ſhe was not to move from lin 
the ſituation in which he had placed her, WF 
and particularly that ſhe ſhould not ſee her ſhe 
mother. On her application forit now, ſhe, ſhe 
therefore, found it ſtopt; and her mother M w 
experienced, when it was too late, that, by ea 
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this manceuvre, ſhe had three inſtead of one 
to provide for. 

Mrs. Jackſon, who had lately arrived from 
the Eaſt-Indies for the education of her 
daughters, reſided at Montpelier-row, T wick- 
enham. This Lady was uncommonly ge- 
nerous; and the liberal remittances which 
ſhe obtained from her huſband, enabled her 
to indulge her feelings as ſhe pleaſed, Mails 
Bellamy now went with her mother on a vi- 
ſit to Mrs. Jackſon, as the two latter had con- 
tracted an intimate acquaintance. 

It was here Miſs Bellamy was introduced 
to Mrs. Woffington, and by her to Garrick 
and Sheridan. A ſiſter of this celebrated 
actreſs being a candidate for the ſtage, the 
Diſtreſſed Mother was acted in a barn. 
Miſs Bellamy played Andromache; and Gar- 
rick obſerved, that ſhe appeared much more 
in earneſt than the young Lady who had been 
accuſtomed to theatrical amuſements. Among 
the people of faſhion who attended this cu- 
rious exhibition, the late Sir William Yonge 
was one; and gave it as his opinion, that Miſs 
Bellamy would make a figure in a capital 
line. 

On Mrs. Jackſon being taken ſo ill, that 
ſhe was obliged to return to Twickenham, 
ſhe took a houſe in Henrietta- ſtreet. Lady 
Walter, the name of Bellamy's mother, was 
ealily prevailed upon to become her gueſt. 
Lady Walter being intimate with Mr. Rich, 

B 6 chen 
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then Manager of Covent-Garden, ſhe often 
carried her daughter there. ' A very cloſe 
friendſhip immediately commenced between 
Miſs Bellamy and the Manager's daughters, 
who agreeing one evening to act Othello, 
Miſs Bellamy choſe for her part that of the 
Moor ; and being altogether by themſelves, 
they gave full ſcope to their feelings, It was 
in bellowing the ex/ravaganze of this roman- 
tic character, that ſhe was overheard by 
Rich, who urged and excited her from that 
moment, to adopt the profeſſion. Lady 
Walter dteaded the misfortunes ſhe had her- 
ſelf experienced, but conſented with ſome 
reluctance; and Rich promiſed to ſupport 
her in a capital line. He entered the more 
readily into this engagement, that he had not 
another Lady at that time ſuited either for 
the character of young heroines in Tragedy, 
or ſprightly girls in genteel Comedy. | 

Mits- Bellamy was then only in her four- 
teenth year. Her figure was elegant, her 
voice powerful and melodious, and ſhe dil- 
covered great ſpirits, and not a little humour. 
She had perfected herſelf in the two characters 
of Monimia and Athenas, The former was 
fixed on for her firſt appearance. 

Mr. Quin was at this time the acting Ma- 
nager at Covent- garden, and governed the 
Theatre, as Miſs Bellamy ſays, with a rod 
of iron. Rich was too indolent to interfere; 


though 


F 
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mough when he did, he was not to be con- 
tradicted. He was now to introduce the 


en new actreſs to Quin, who had a dreſſing- room 
rs, sor himſelf, as he ſeldom mixed with any of 
lo, che profeſſion; and even did not know any 
he of them except Ryan, for whom he had a 
es, ſincere friendſhip. This room the wags had 
as ſtyled the Lion's-Den, to which Mr. Rich 
in- repaired, but where he was obliged to wait 
by Ovin's leiſure. | 
nat WE Quin had no ſooner heard Rich propoſe 
dy ME Miſs Bellamy in the character of Monimia, 
er- than he declared, © It will not do, Sir!“ 
me The manager equally laconic and poſitive, 
ort retorted, „It ſhall do, Sir!” Quin turning 
ore round to Miſs Bellamy, who, during this diſ- 
not Magreeable ſcene was almoſt petrified with 
for 2 fear, ſaid, with his characteriſtic ſurlineſs, 
dy, g Play Serina child, before you think of 
„ Monimia.” Piqued by what ſhe deemed 
ur- Va farcaſm, ſhe anſwered with a readineſs 
her {Wwhich made the old man's eyes gliſten : «If 
diſ- I did Sir, I ſhould never live to play the 
our. “ Orphan!” 
ters The altercation continued, and both were 
was equally obſtinate; and Rich before he went 
away, ordered a rehearſal of the Orphan next 
Ma- morning. But in deference to Quin, the 
| the 8 moſt reſpectable performers were all abſent. 
rod Rich did all he could to keep up the 
ere; |{Wpirits of the young Orphan, by conſulting 
weh Bl . her 
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her humour minutely, in the dreſs moſt pro- 
per at once for the character, and her firſt 


appearance. 


At length, the long wiſhed for evening 15 


approached, when this momentous experi- 


ment was to be made. The audience was! 


ſplendid, but humane, as they always are to 
a new performer. Rich and Quin were both 
impatient to ſee the event. Miſs Bellamy, 


from a thouſand circumſtances, felt her ſitu- 


ation in all its embarraſſment. And in pro- 


portion as ſhe failed in attention or ſpirit, 


Quin triumphed, and Rich expoſtulated, | ö 


which only increaſed her difficulty. In the 


fourth act, however, ſhe had the good for. 2 


tune to catch the true theatrical inſpi- 
ration. And Quin, with a generoſity that 
does him infinite honour, forgetting all his 
averſion the moment ſhe had finiſhed, claſped 
her in his arms, and exclaimed aloud, © Thou 
cart a divine creature, and. the true ſpirit is 
« in thee.“ And the ſucceſs of a new pan- 
tomime could not have given Rich much 
more ſatis faction than her ſucceſs, 
This effected a very univerſal revolution 
in her favour among the players, who re- 
ſpected her now as much as they had formerly 
diſpiſed her. Quin, henceforth treated her 
with tenderneſs and eſteem, and invited her 
to all his petits ſou pers, where Mrs, Jackſon 
often attended her; where ſhe one evening 
. | met 


6 * 1 * 
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met with a relation ſhe had not ſeen for 


years, the celebrated Thomſon, author of the 
Seaſons. - For theſe ſuppers were meetings 
devoted to claſſical entertainments, to which 
the greateſt maſters in literature and art 
were generally invited, and where the merit 
of new publications was liberally canvaſſed, 

Quin, however, thinking himſelf not too old 
to be cenſured, was extremely cautious 
of the manner in which he received Miſs 
Bellamy's viſits. He had told her, that for 
this reaſon, ſhe ſhould never call on him 
alone. This made her apprehenſive, that 
ſhe might have offended a man, whom ſhe 


venerated as a father. Notwithſtanding this 


extreme delicacy, after a rehearſal of the 
Maid's Tragedy, in which ſhe was to act 
Aſpaſia, he one day deſired to ſpeak with 
her in his dreſſing- room, where he addreſſed 
her nearly in theſe words. “Tou are be- 
come an object of much attention with the 
% public. The temptations this will expoſe 


* 


de you to, are innumerable. Be not intoxi- 


« cated with the love of finery. If this 
*« prove your foible, it will be eaſy to ruin 
« you, Moſtmen are raſcals, Your youth 
and beauty ought to make you doubly 
* cautious, But whenever you want any 
« thing in my power, which money can 


F purchaſe, come to me and ſay, James 


Quin, 
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« Quin, I want ſuch a thing. My purſe 
c“ ſhall always be at your ſervice.” 


. 8 


A VISIT, A CAPTURE, AND A RESCUE, 


I SS Bellamy's theatrical celebrity was 
ſo much increaſed in conſequence of 
her acting Eudoſia, 1 in the Siege of Damaſcus, 
at a night” s notice, that ſhe immediately ac- 
quired the approbation and patronage of 
two Ladies of the firſt diſtinction, the late 
Ducheſs of Montague, then Lady Cardigan, 
and her Grace of Queenſberry. The latter 
of theſe Ladies, had not before attended any 
theatrical oY ſince the death of her 
favourite G 
The receipts of the T heatre at that time 
did not afford her a ſalary adequate' to the 
parts ſhe played, but the Manager gave her I pj. 
a benefit on one of his own nights, free of ali 


er re 
expences. ſid 
A little before this, ſhe received a verbal irinę 


meſſage to be at Queenſberry-houte next day, 
by twelve o'clock. She therefore dreſſed 
as elegantly as ſhe.could, and went on her 
viſit in a chair, In her way, ſhe waited on 
the Countels of Cardigan, and had every 

reaſon 
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4 Ip to be pleaſed with the reception her 
adyſhip gave her. 

= When ſhe went to Queenſbury-Houſe 
and ſent in her name, the only anſwer re- 
turned was, that her Grace knew no ſuch 


perſon. She was therefore obliged to return 


home. The moment ſhe told what reception 
he had found, a female relation of her mo- 
WMther's, from Ireland, who was as deformed in 
body as in mind, endeavoured to perſuade 
Lady Walter, that the invitation had been 
only Miſs Bellamy's chimera. 


Prince Lobkowitz, who was then here in 
a public capacity, accoſted her the moment 


mne entered the green- room, requeſting a 
box at her benefit for the corps diplomatique. 
Bot ſhe was inſtantly given to underſtand by 


f he houſekeeper, that all the boxes were en- 


2 Fed: every one, except thoſe of the Coun- 
8 Fels of Cardigan, the Ducheſs Dowager of 


Leeds, and Lady Shafteſbury, being Phired 


: By her Grace of Queenſberry, 


The Prince, however, was ſatisfied with 
| balcony for himſelf and friends; and on 


her return home from the Theatre, ſhe found 


note from the Ducheſs of Queenſberry, de- 


Wiring to ſee her next morning. 


Miſs Bellamy ſet. out for Queenſberry- 
ouſe on foot, and was admitted imme- 


Wiately'to her Grace, who chid her for com- 


ng the day before in a chair, and dreſſed in 
ſilk, 
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filk, and complimented her on the. plain 
linen gown in which ſhe now appeared. 9 

Her Grace all this time was cleaning pic- 
tures, which Miſs Bellamy offered to do for 
her; but was repulſed by the Ducheſs, who 
told her ſhe had people enough to do it, but ike 
ſhe choſe to do it herſelf, Miſs Bellamy, a 
an apology, alledged, ſhe had learned to clean 
pictures when ſhe lived with Mrs. Jones. 
What, ſaid her Grace, are you the girl off 
whom Cheſterfield was wont to ſpeak. Mii 
Bellamy owned ſhe had the honour of being 
known to that Nobleman. E: 

She then preſented the young actreſs with 


( 

two hundred and fifty guineas, and twenty was 
for the tickets which the Duke and ſhe had Mi! 
ordered. She alſo gave her a bill for Ty. Mi; 
rawley's ſake, and then ordered the coach am; 
to drive her home, that no accident mighii Wit 
happen to her while ſhe had ſo much proper coa 
about her. - | W rou 
Her chief admirers in the male line wer ma; 
Lord Byron, a Nobleman who had little tom x 
boaſt of but a title and a face, and Mr wit 
Montgomery, ſince Sir George Metham in a 
She would liſten to no propoſals but ma: tre 


riage and a coach, and Montgomery ſoo left 
and frankly confeſſed that neither was in h (aig 
power. Byron's vanity was hurt by her in at a 
difference, and he reſolved on revenge; ar; nab 
having formed his diabolical deſign, he com ma; 
mitted the execution of it to an Earl, wholt 


flagitio 
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plain adagitious conduct rendered him the oppro- 


orium of the order. | 
Plc This noble rake was in purſuit of a young 
0 for Lady with whom Miſs Bellamy had con- 
, WioBFtrafted an intimacy. Her mother did not 
„but like this intimacy, on account of ſome diſ- 
V "BF reſpectful connexions which it involved, and 
clean had forbid the continuance of it. Lady 
ones. BE Walter had become very religious in the lat- 


ir! on ter part of her life, and Mrs. Jackſon, not 
MY reliching this revolution of ſentiment, began 
being now to confer the friendſhip ſhe had enter- 


& tained for the mother to the daughter. 


S With One Sunday evening while Lady Walter 
went was abſent, Byron's noble pander called on 
de had 3 Miſs Bellamy, and told her, that his beloved 
r Ty. WJ Miſs B. was in a coach at the end of South- 
coach ampton-ſtreet, and wiſhed to ſpeak with her. 
migi Without either hat or gloves, ſhe ran to the 
OPcrt\ coach, and before ſhe had time to look 


round, was hoiſted into it, when the coach- 
man drove as faſt as the horſes would gallop. 
Her reproaches and anguiſh were regarded 
with equal indifference, and the coach ſtopt 
in a lonely place, at the top of North Audley- 


were 
ttle to 
1 Mr 


-thamſ 


Mat ſtreet, fronting the fields. Here the Earl 

W. 1000 left her in his own houſe, and went, as he 

Sa hig (aid, to prepare a lodging for her. This wgs 
er in 


at a mantua-maker's, in Broad - ſtreet . Eàr- 
naby- market. He aſſured her ſhe was a wo- 
man of character, and aſſerted, by the moſt 

dreadtul 


>3 an 
e com 

whol: 
gitio 
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dreadful imprecations, that no violence was 
intended. | 

Determined to wait the reſult, his Lordſhip 
ſoon returned, and with him her own bro- 
ther. This was more than ſhe expected, and 
the moſt welcome ſight ſhe could have ſeen, 
She flew to his arms, but he repulſed her 
from him. 
This was too much for her ſenſability, 
which had already been deeply wounded, It 
deprived her of all ſenſation, and on her re- 
covery ſhe found herſelf with an old female 
ſervant, who told her ſhe had orders-to carry 
her to the lodging which had been prepared 


for her. She was then told by the old wo- 


man, that her raviſher had got a ſound thraſh- 
ing from her brother. But ſuppoſing Miſs 
Bellamy had conſented to the elopement, he 
had declared he would never ſee her more, 
but leave her to her fate; that he, moreover, 
threatened the Earl with a proſecution, and 
that the Earl, intimidated, gave orders to re- 
move her from his premiſes as ſoon as 

poſſible. | 
Her brother, who had been long expected 
from ſea, had, on his return, got to the top 
of Southampton-ſtreet juſt as the coach was 
driving off with his filter, and had run to 
reſcue the perſon thus abufed, not knowing 
who ſhe was; but not able to keep up with 
it, he proceeded to Mrs. Jackſon's, who im- 
mediately, on ſeeing him, cried out to fly "ey 
15 
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his ſiſter's relief, as Lord —— had that in- 
ſtant run away with her. He went directly 
to the Earl's houſe, but not finding him at 
home, kept within ſight of the door till his 
return, when he treated him as he deſerved. 


He next waited on Lord Byron, who, with 
great aſſurance, denied all knowledge of the 
= © . . . 
matter. Confiding in the aſſertions of her 
undoer, he conceived a diſguſt for his ſiſter, 
2 whom he abandoned from that moment, and 
left without protection. 


The perſon to whoſe care ſhe was now 


committed, happened, by a very ſtrange ac- 
= cident, to be her own mantua-maker ; who 
very obligingly, procured her neceſſaries, 
and did every thing in her power to comfort 


her. 
In ſpite of all this good treatment, 


care, and attention, her ſituation was now 
FPyretched and diſconſolate without example. 


otwithſtanding her innocence, ſnhe found 


er mother inexorable to every application; 


End Mrs. Jackſon was not within her reach. 
ler Iriſh kinſwoman kept up the averſion 
Frhich had been conceived againſt her, and 
| er brother had left town. 

Ecred her life. As ſoon as ſhe recovered, ſhe 
get out on a viſit to a female relation of her 
Nother's, who lived at Braintree, in Eſſex, 
Ind whoſe name was Clarke. A few months 
$clorc, a ſiſter of this Lady had left Miſs 


Bellamy 


KEW 
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This ung her into a fever, which endan-- 
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enſigncy in a regiment that was ordered f 
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Bellamy three hundred pounds, on condition 
ſhe never went on the ſtage; but her engage- 
ment at Covent-Garden having diſannulled 
this legacy, it never was claimed, Y 
She was prudent enough to go to the Fol. 
country without any finery, which pleaſed ! Flle 
Mrs. Clarke, who was a Quaker; and con- Fas 
cluded from Miſs Bellamy's dreſs, that ſhe Jon, 
had adapted the ſame principles. Withou BR > 
any enquiries, therefore, her legacy was tio 
cheerfully paid down; and the happineſs ſhe eto 
enjoyed among theſe plain honeſt people, re-. ort 
covered, in ſome degree, that tranquilliyÞ 
which ſhe had ſo lately loſt. Her health wa 
alſo re-inſtated, and the apothecary, wh 
had attended her, made a ſerious offer to he, 
of his hand. | 
It was on a viſit, in company with her re 
lations, to this man's houſf, that the wel 
known Zachary Moore diſconcerted the fe 
licities ſhe had found in her retirement. Ow 
finding her not known to the company, | 
blabbed who ſhe was. 4 
This man had been once poſſeſſed of . 
income of twenty thouſand pounds per a 
num. His ſteward, who had cheated him of 
the whole, offered to return it, on condition 
that he would marry his daughter. Moo 
had the romantic generoſity to ſpurn his pro 
poſition ; but the only reward he had, was ai 


G1braltar, 
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This diſcovery, though by no means in- 
ended, had a moſt unfortunate effect on 
Miſs Bellamy's preſent happy ſituation. Mr. 
Clarke warmly eſpouſed her cauſe, on being 
Fold of the treatment ſhe had received. This 
Filled his wife with ſo much jealouſy, that it 
as impoſſible for Miſs Bellamy to continue 
Jonger in her preſent ſituation. : 
Next morning, therefore, from the diſpo- 
tion of the family, and from an altercation 
Petween her and Mrs. Clarke, ſhe took a 
ort of French leave, and went on invitation, 
o viſit a young lady of the name of 
White, at Ingatſtone, who, however, ſhe 
Pund was gone from home. 
she went in conſequence to a farmer's, in 
the neighbourhood, where ſhe waited Miſs 
White's return from London. Here, as ſhe 
iminated one day in the fields on her awk— 
ard and forlorn ſituation, her mother ap- 
Scared to her in a manner ſo ſudden and un— 
xpected, that ſhe took her at firſt for an 
Ppparition. 
This was a tender ſcene. The parent who 
ad condemned her daughter unheard, and 
e daughter who, without any crime, or 
en imprudence, had loſt a parent, and 
een herſelf loſt, recovered, and in one for- 
nate moment reconciled! Such an interview 
one of the happieſt enjoyments we experi- 
ee in the whole circle of human life. But for 
eſe bitters we ſhould have no reliſh for the 


Tb | [weets, 
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ſweets, which are always an ingredient in the 
moſt nauſeous draughts which fortune pre- 
ſents to our lips. 


This meeting from her mother, produced -W 
a material alteration in the rural ſituation of | 
Miſs Bellamy. While ſhe continued alle 
alone, without friends or finery ; while ſhe an 
contented herſelf with neatneſs and cleanli- Pa 
neſs, the ruſtics among whom ſhe reſided, 
admired, eſteemed, and careſſed her. But 
in conſequence of aſſuming the. dreſs and 
gaiety of a fine lady, ſhe was regarded oy 3 


with a diſtant fort: of civility, mingled wi 
averfion and contempt. And ſhe obſerve 
on this particular, that we may learn wi: 
certainty, from theſe ruſtics, the proper crite 
rion of ſimplicity in dreſs and manner, eſp 
cially as connected with innocence of heart 

Had ſhe known what was to follow hel 1 
happy plains, ſne would not have forſakenthem) 
But we are blind to futurity, and then ve 
heedleſsly ſacrifice the ſubſtance for hope 


This was very literally her caſe. A thoufens, 
ſand motives urged her to return to th het 
ſtage. Rural walks, as ſhe elegantly ebe fi 
preſſed it, moſs-grown leaves, ſpreadi bara 
trees, books, and contemplation, loſt all the Mr 
charms. The proſpects ſhe had ſo frequeniid n 
viewed with delight and exſtacy, were Melly. 
longer plealing to the eye. The ſtillneſs of er 

ublin 


a country life grew inſipid and tireſomq 


She had no longer any pleaſure in all th. 
del1ciou 


* — 


i the 
pre- 


uced i 


| freſh gathered fruit which decorate and en- 
rich a ruſtic table. But ſhe anticipated, in 
imagination, all the ſplendid ſcenes in which 
\n of | ſhe was going once more to be plunged, and 
1 a exchanged, with a ſigh, peace, retirement, 
e heli and ſafety, for real diſſipation, folly, noiſe, 


anl. Pain, and danger. 


ided, ; f — — — 
But 

and . 

| oli 


| with AN IRISH ENGAGEMENT, AND SEVERAL su- 


FR * SEQUENT ADVENTURES, 


ADY Walter ſet out immediately for 


1 Wia 

crite- London, whither ſhe deſired her daugh- 
eſpe er to follow her in a few days; who, on her 
hear krrival in town, where ſhe found much ſcandal 
„there bad been propagated againſt her. Mr. She- 
hem] tidan was at that time Manager of the 


n ven ublin Theatre, and had come over to Eng- 
hope and to engage performers. For many rea- 
thou ons, Miſs B. was adviſed to accept of 
to the ; he terms offered her by this Gentleman. 
ly e dhe ſtipulated with Mr. Sheridan only for one 
eading Fharacter, © Conſtance” in King John. - 
111 the Mrs. Jackſon had now left her huſband, 
quent) d married an Iriſhman, of the name of 
vere Melly. Lady Walter was conſequently de- 
1rels 0 
reſomeublin; ſo that both Ladies joined the com- 
all tt pany, whom Mr. Sheridan had agreed to 


le11c100 C frank, 


delicious viands, the nut brown ale, or the 


Frous of accompanying her daughter to 


—— * 
be > — 
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frank. This company of itinerant players, 
thus muſtered, conſiſted of Mr. Sheridan, 
Mrs. Elmy, Lacy, her admirer, a Mr. Mor- 
gan, in the laſt ſtage of a conſumption, 
Lady Walter, and Miſs B. 

Having waited ſeveral days at Park-gate, 
where the wind was contrary, it was agreed 
to-go on for Holyhead. One incident which 
happened to them on the road is worth re- 
lating, as it ſhews, in ſtriking colours, the 
force of ſtrong profeſſional habits. 

Juſt as they aſcended the ſtupendous rock 
Penmanmowr, they were overtaken by a vio- 
lent ſtorm, when the facetious Mrs. Elmy 
fell from her horſe, The road would not ad- 
mit two horſes abreaſt. Her fall of courſe, 


impeded the progreſs of all the company 


behind. Some Iriſh Gentlemen, who by 
this time had joined them, inſtantly dil- 
mounted, and flew to her aſſiſtance, But 


to their ſurpriſe and aſtoniſhment, ſhe would 


not ſuffer herſelf to be moved from the 
ground, till ſhe had repeated the following 
lines from Jane Shore, | 


Fall then ye mountains on my guilty head; 
Hide me ye rocks within your fecret cavern ; 
Caſt your black veil upon my ſhame, O night, 
And thield me with your ſable wings for ever. 


No other accident happened to them worth 
relating, during their journey, except that 


Miſs B. made a new conqueſt of one a 
EE 036 


- * 
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3, ae gentlemen who fell in with them, and 
1, ME whole name was Crump. This man having 
r- got her by herſelf, aſked her if ſhe was 
n, in love. O yes, violently,” ſaid ſhe. 
Are you really attached for ever? It would 
e, e perhaps be deemed impertinent, were I to 
ed. preſume to aſk with whom. I do not think 
ch ait can be of any ſervice to yqu, but whe- 
e- ther it is or not, I will gratify your curi- 
he ic olity, it is with myſelf.” 
On their arrival in Dublin, Lady Walter 
ck waited on Dr. Walker, a phyſical gentleman 
10- ot great reputation, and eminent in his pro- 
my Wetclion. He had married an intimate ac- | 
ad- Wcuaintance of her Ladyſhip's. Their recep- ; 
rie, Miion was ſo agreeable, that they ſtaid in ; 
any the Doctor's houſe till they could accom- 
by inodate themſelves to their minds. ; 
di- Miſs B. thought it incumbent on her, \ 
But 1 to pay her reſpects as ſoon as ſhe could, | 


ould Wo Mrs. OfcHara, Lord Tyiawley's ſiſter, 

hom ſhe had not ſeen ſince ſhe was an in- 
Want; who received her with great kindneſs, if 
und by whom ſhe was introduced to the firſt | 
&ircles in the country. Mrs. Butler eſpecially, I's 
Wonceived ſuch aliking for her, as to eſpouſe | 


Her cauſe without reſerve, and to ſupport her 
7 © - : 

: ith all her influence. She alſo recom- 

menced her acquaintance with Miſs St, Le- 
worth Meer, one of the young ladies whom ſhe had 
t that Normerly known while ſhe lived at Mrs. 


ne of {Wones's, in St,. James's-ſtreet, Thus, from 
C 2 having 
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having no female acquaintance.in London, 
ſhe was now in the proſpect of getting very | 
honourably introduced to the moſt genteel 
and faſhionable company in Dublin. = ; 
In no period of its hiſtory, was ever thge : 

Dublin Theatre ſo ably appointed, or ſo IR yp 
well managed as now. . Mr. Barry had figur- v 
ed in the character of Othello the preceding 


winter. Mr. Garrick alſo joined the com- g 
pany from ſome pique he had taken at the tt. 
managers of the London Theatres. Three w 
ſuch capital actors as Barry, Garrick, and ſe 
Sheridan, had ſeldom met before. Garrick | th 
and Sheridan agreed to act Shakſpear's cha- th 
racters alternately, and to unite their ſtrength di 


in every performance. In the Orphan, Gar- 
rick performed Chamont; Barry, Caſtalio; 


ret 
and Sheridan, Polydore. In the Fair Peni- lig 
tent, Sheridan took Horatio; Garrick, Lo- the 
thario; and Barry, Altamont. The latter ere 
was ſo ably ſuſtained, that it became of as ene 
much conſequence as either of the other. 
Miſs B. was obliged to perform almoſt on 
every night, and in parts which ſhe had no act 
time to ſtudy. The approbation, however, 


which attended her endeavours, excited her 
to do her beſt, And that ſhe might not ne- 
gle& her profeſſion, or the agreeable ſociety 
of her friends, ſhe ſcarcely allowed herſelf 
that portion-of reſt which nature requires. 
When the tragedy of King John was td be 
played, in which the Manager and Rofſcius 
were 


-- 
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y [E. were to play the King and the Baſtard alter- 
el WE nately, Garrick objected to Miſs B. 
nin Conſtance, as the late Mrs. Kennedy, 
e though nearly of the ſame age, being hard fa- 
ſo [RR voured, looked older, was the only perſon 
ir- who could act Prince Arthur. 
ng This enraged Miſs B. to ſuch a de- 
n- |= gree, as ſhe had ſet her heart on Conſtance, 
he that ſhe flew to her patroneſs Mrs, Butler, 
ee I who reſented her treatment, by exerting her- 


nd ſelt among the people of rank ſo effectually, 


ck that notwithſtanding Garrick's popularity, 
ha- the receipts of the houſe on this performance, 
oth did not amount to forty pounds. 

ar- Miſs Furnival, however, who, at Garrick's 


requeſt, had played Conſtance, was now ob- 
= liged to yield that part to Miſs B. who had 
the pleaſure of ſeeing the houſe prodigiouſly 
utter WM crowded, and of receiving, from the audi- 
f as 5 ence, the warmeſt marks of their approbation. 
ther. : Mr, Garrick had two benefits, and on fixi 

moſt on Jane Shore for the one, he aſked Miſs B. to 
act that part, which, however, ſhe declined. 
He then applied to Mrs. Butler, to whom he 
4 knew Miſs B. could refuſe nothing. He alfo 


t ne- ¶ wrote the following laconic epiſtle: 

clety | | ö : 

erſelf To my $0uUL's IDOL, THE BEAUTIFUL 

OY OrRELIA. 

ts be > i 3 

05 If you will oblige me in this, I will write you a 
were 


[goody goody Epilogue, which, with the belp of 
: | C 3 your: 
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. your eyes, ſhall do more miſchief than ever the | 
devil or the fleſh has done fince the worli 


began. 
The fellow, to whom this note had been 


delivered, ſent it by a common porter, who, 
not knowing what to make of the addreſs, 


thought it was intended merely as a jeſt. 


His maſter, who was a newſman, very pro- 


perly put it in the papers. And it afforded 


all Dublin a very hearty laugh, at Garrick's 
. Expence, next morning. Theſe applications, 


notwithſtanding this ridicule, had the deſired 


effect. The houſes at Garrick's benefit were | 


great, and from the generoſity of the Iriſh, 


his emoluments for that winter, muſt have 


been very conſiderable. 


He was, during the remainder of the ſea-F 
ſon, much at Colonel Butler's, whoſe lady 
intereſted: herſelf thus nobly in behalf of the! 
Theatres. An anecdote of this .lady's hu- 
mour, on Garrick's leaving Ireland, deſerves 
to be recorded. 1 

Some days before his departure for Eng- 
land, he called on Mrs. Butler, in company 
with her daughter and Miſs B. and told 
them he ſhould go for London next day. 
Mrs. Butler on this went abruptly out of the 
room, and left Roſcivs in converſation wick 


the young ladies, She inſtantly returned 
with a ſealed packet, which ſhe gave into his 


hands, enjoining him in a very folemn man- 
nen 


r the 


yorld 
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ner, not to unſeal it till he had paſſed the hill 
of Howth. 

This myſterious conduct, notwithſtandin 
Mrs. Butler's character and delicacy, had a 
very equivocal appearance. He was no 
ſooner gone, however, than ſhe diſcloſed 
the ſecret. The preſent ſne had made her 
viſitant, was nothing more than Weſley's 
Hymns, and Dean Swift's Diſcourſe on the 
Trinity. And to a man, ſo vain and attach- 
ed to money as this inimitable actor undoubt- 
edly was, this jeſt was not ill contrived. 

Next winter Miſs B. went on with t 
ſame applauſe which ſhe had attracted in 
'the former. One evening, as ſhe happened 
to fit next Lord Chief Baron Bowes, ſhe was 
taken by a gentleman juſt arrived from Lon- 
don, for his Lordſhip's daughter. Theſcheme 


ſtruck her from this incident, of imitat- 
ing his Lordſhip in Portia, as the company 
were then reviving the Merchant of Venice. 


And ſhe ſucceeded ſo well in her intention, 
that ſhe went for the remaining part of the 
ſeaſon, by the name of the young Chief Lord 
Baron. | 
When the manager brought forward 
Cleopatra, he wiſhed to ſee Miſs B. ap- 
pear in a dreſs ſuited to the luxury and 
ſplendour of that voluptuous princeſs. 
Miſs B. not leſs anxious borrowed the 
Jewels of her patroneſs, Mrs, Butler, who 
| increaſed 
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increaſed the loan by all ſhe could colle& 9 


from her acquaintance. 

This gorgeous apparel was altered to ſuit 
Miſs B's ſize and ſhapes, under the inſpection 
of her maid ſervant. In an evil hour, Miſs 


Furneval, who envied Miſs B's finery, | 


paſſing the place where the robes were pre. 
| paring, nd ſeeing the door open, and all 


the operators abſent, carried off the whole 


paraphernalia, Miſs B's ſervant detect. 


ing the theft, few to the reſcue of the | 


dreſs; and, but for a ſeaſanable interference, 
had puniſhed the culprit with her own hands, 
Miſs Furneval, however, kept her rival's ſuit, 


and made her appearance in the character of 


Octavia, while the Queen of Egypt was 
dreffed in plain white ſattin. The manager 
and the audience, were equally aſtoniſhed and 
confounded at the contraſt, And Mrs, 
Butler exclaimed aloud, “ Good heaven, 


c the woman has got on my diamonds!” 


Every body concluded the lady had been 
robbed, and the whole houſe inſtantly be- 
came a ſcene of confuſion. Poor Miſs Fur- 
neval was driven from the ſtage, and the au- 


dience waited with patience till Mrs. Emly 


had dreſſed to finiſh the part. 

A gentleman fluſhed with liquor, ſhewed 
his approbation of Miſs B. by putting 
his lips to her neck as ſhe paſſed. She in- 
ſtantly turned round, and gave him a flap in 
the face. Violent as this chaſtiſement ap- 

peared 
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peared in a young lady of acknowledged 
delicacy, and before ſuch a company, Cheſ- 
S terfield, who was ſtill Lord Lieutenant, and 
then in the houſe, roſe from his ſeat, and ap- 
plauded her for ſome time with his hands. 
And the gentleman, whoſe name was St. 
Leger, made a public apology at his Lord- 
© ſhip's requeſt. At night, ſhe received a pe- 
BZ remptory meſſage to repair immediately to 
Mrs. Butler's, after the play. Miſs B. 
obeyed the ſummons in the ſame dreſs in 
vhich ſhe had acted; and juſt as ſhe entered 
one door of the parlour in which the ladies 
were fitting, the gentleman who had been 
drinking in the dining- room, entered the 
other. She could not help obſerving a very un- 
common degree of ſtiffneſs among the females, 
by whom ſhe had formerly been ſo much 
careſſed. Even her aunt Mrs. O*Hara, 
appeared cold and diſguſting ; and told her 
in a whiſper, that a few minutes would Ceter- 
mine whether ſhe would ever notice her any 
more. At that moment a gentleman of 
comely figure, genteel addreſs, and gay 
gapparel made his appearance. To him the 
ladies ſeemed alſo not a little ſerious and 
demure. 15 | 
S Miſs B. however, attracted his atten» 
tion, and he made up to her with all the eaſe 
land familiarity of a man of gallantry, And 
ne ſupported the converſation with him for 
Home time in her uſual manner, but on Miſs 
x G2 Butler 
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Butler making up to Miſs B. he went! 


immediately to Mrs. Butler and whiſpered 


who ſhe was. You who have known her | 
te in private, ſaid Mrs. Butler aloud, cannot 
ce but know her in public.” He perſiſted | in 


the ſame low tone, that he never ſaw her be— 
fore in his life-time, and now found himſelſ 
much intereſted in the enquiry, * For ſhame 
« Mr. Medlicote, returned Mrs. Butler, as 
ce audibly as before.” This is the very young 


lady, whoſe character you ſo cruelly deſtroyed Þ 


at dinner, 


The faſhionable Bragart on this deteCtion | 5 


of his impudent aſperlion, ſlunk away like x 


a guilty thing; and Mrs. Butler apologized 


to Miſs B. by telling her how foully ſh: 
had been traduced, and that there was no A 
other way of effectually diſappointing the! 


- flander which might have been thus cir- 


culated againſt her reputation, had he ſeen 
her firſt at the theatre. For then, how could 
his falſhood have been expoſed and refuted! | 


This incident made great impreſſions on 


Miſs B's mind, not only from the dan- 
ger ſhe had thus eſcaped, but likewiſe from 
the ſcandal which had formerly been propa- 


. gated to her diſadvantage, though without W 


any more foundation in fact than That which 


had juſt been ſuppreſſed. Theſe reflection 
operating ſtrongly on a heart full of ſenſibi-W 


lity, threw her into a fever which confined 
her ſome days. if SSN f 
5 


* 


* 
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vert RE Tt was about this time, that the manager 
eredreſolved to admit no gentlemen behind the 
her ſcenes. The temerity of St. Leger, facili- 
ano; MT tated this neceſſary reform, but the intro- 


-d induction of it was attended with ſome incon- 
- be. WM venience. 
nel! A drunken fellow of the name of Kelly, 
1ame braved the order, and going behind the 
r, as ſcenes, inſulted the actreſſes in a brutal 
oung manner. This Mr. Sheridan reſented, and 
oed had the indecent aggreſſor turned out by 
force. The fury which he felt on this mor- 
Aion ¶ tification, diſpoſed him to make a party 
like! among thoſe of his own complexion; and 
oized while the play was going on, which that 
y ſhe night happened to be Æſop, an orange 


as no or apple was thrown at the manager as he 
g the & acted Æſop, ſo well aimed, that it dented the 
> cir. iron of his falſe noſe which he wore, into his 
> ſcen forehead, and put a ſtop to the perform- 
could ance. And Kelly, who had produced all 
fated? this diſturbance, got himſelf a good drub- 
ns on bing from the manager, of whom he had 
dan ¶ gone to demand the ſatisfaction of a gentle- 


from man; at the ſame time that he had a ſword 
propa- Eby his fide, though he was prudent enough. 
'ithout not to draw it in his own defence. 
which This, however, was nothing to what hap- 
ection pened next evening, at the repreſentation of 
enſibi- the Fair Penitent. The moment Mr, She- 
ynfined ridan appeared in Horatio, the bucks as 
Wiey are termed, roſe, and cried out with 
It 6 much 
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much violence, “out with the ladies, and W. 
« down with the houſe.” When the rioters WW th 
leape upon the ſtage, Sheridan was obliged [Mx 

to retreat and ſave himſelf. Diſappointed I pl 
in not finding the object of their revenge, Ir 
they broke open the wardrobe, and ſtabbed ÞM do 
with gent ferocity, the ſtuffing of poor we 


Falſtaff. In ſearching for the manager, they fa 
ranſacked even the ladies dreſſing-room, for 
where they found Miſs B. But ſhe head of 
, ſpirit enough, notwithſtanding the alarm wh 


ſhe was ſeized with, from the general con- 
fuſion, to inſiſt on their leaving her; 
which after lifting up the covering of her 
toilette to ſee whether Sheridan might not 
be there, they ſubmiſſively obeyed, and 
retired, 2 
The college boys, as the ſtudents were! 
called, with whom Sheridan was a great fa- 
vourite, reſolved to avenge his quarrel, as 
well as to ſhew their reſentment at being de- 
prived of their uſual amuſement. The 
theatre, in conſequence of this diſturbance, 
being ſhut up for ſome time by order of the 
magiſtrate, they invited or decoyed Kelly, WW cor! 
Fitzgerald, and ſome others of the ringlca- The 
ders to partake of a breakfaſt at their college, Nas 
where they took an opportunity of drench- Hand 
ing them very liberally from the pump, 1 
which they ſaid would keep their brains cold {Mibo: 
enough to defend themſelves againſt the ſuit ¶ feſſi 
| which Neuti 
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| which that very day was commenced againſt 
them by the manager. 
This very extraordinary emergency in the 
pleaſurable world, made as great a noiſe in 
Ireland, as a change of miniſtry would have 


done in England. Colonel Butler's family 
# were in the country, and alarmed for their 
favourite actreſs, wrote a preſſing invitation 


for her to follow them. The perturbation 


of her ſpirits, however, produced an illneſs 
which rendered it impoſſible to her to move. 


This interval was alſo rendered peculiarly 


afflicting, both to Lady Walter and Miſs 
B. by the death of their good friend 
Dr. Walker. This valuable phyſician la- 
boured much againſt burying the dead fo 
F ſoon after their deceaſe, as is the cuſtom in 


that country. Hewrote a book to open the 


eyes of the public to this great evil, which 


he entertained himſelf a preſentiment of ſuf- 
fering. It ſeems Lady Walter had made him 
Ja promiſe of preventing it, in caſe ſhe ſur- 
vived him; which, however, ſhe had not in 
her power to fulfil. But at her deſire, the 
corps was inſpected after it had been interred. 
The body, though totally deprived of life, 
was ſaid to have been turned on one fide, 
and his arms to have bled afreſh. 
This incident, connected with the frequent 
[ſhocks ſhe had lately received from her pro- 
feſſional ſituation, andyeſpecially: the perſe- 
cution ſhe endured from Mr. Crump, who 


had 
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-had got acquainted with them in their way 


[ to Ireland, and had kept up a cloſe corre- 
l e with Lady Walter ever ſince, for 0 
1! the ſake of her daughter, very ſenſibly af- 
"bl fected Miſs B's ſpirits, and produced j 
| | the greateſt alteration in her temper. Her 
| |: mother was very ſolicitous to know the rea- « 
Il ſon; and on Miſs B. opening her heart, MM 
and candidly avowing the cauſe, ſhe was ſa- WW 
| ; tisfied, as there was no intrigue or love affair it 
11 at the bottom of it that might croſs her in- þ 
10 tentions in favour of Mr. Cramp, whoſe in- þ 
115 tereſts ſne had heartily eſpouſed. W ri 
10 Miſs B's generoſity to the celebrat- WW «© 
l lf ed family of the Gunnings, does as much K 
1 credit to the humane ſenſibilities which in- © 
| || | fluenced her conduct, as diſgrace to the in- ee 
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gratitude, by which, though Providence put at 
it ſo much in their power, ſhe has been 
treated by them. Her Grace the Ducheſs 
of Argyle, little confults her credit with 
poſterity, if ſhe does not ſtep forward, and 
either apologize for ſuch a flagrant violation 
of humanity, or ſtate ſuch facts as may for 
ever ſuppreſs ſo groſs a flander. For what 
avails her character, for the private charities 
attributed to her among a few indigent 
Highlanders, whom no-body knows, while 
ſuch an anecdote as the following continues 
on record againſt her. How can Lord Co- 
ventry recohgile it to his conſcience, or the 
world, if Mils, B's ne 
4 5.4 | | | the 
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the pecuniary tranſactions between her and 
his late Counteſs be true. Is it poſſible, or 
why is it not contradicted, that a note of her 
Ladyſhip's remains, to this moment, unpaid, 
in the hands of a wretch ſtarving for want. 
When Mrs. Gunning was in circumſtances 
of the utmolt diſtreſs, without friends or ſub- 
ſiſtence, a prey to the rigid executioners 
of inexorable creditors, Miſs B. obeying 
implicitly, the liberal impulſe of her own 
heart, flew to her aſſiſtance, took her with 
her two daughters to her own houſe, che- 
riſhed them as her relations with food and 
clothing, ſuited to their rank in life. All 
this ſhe did, when every friend of this unfor- 
tunate family ſtood aloof. The ſubſequent 
celebrity of the prefent Ducheſs of Argyle, 
and the late Counteſs of Coventry, renders 
a remark of Miſs B's of ſome conſe- 
quence in this place, Maria, the elder, was 
all life and ſpirits; while Miſs Betty, the 
younger, who has been honoured with a 
longer ſtring of titles, perhaps, than any wo- 
man in the world, was always of a more ſolid, 
relerved, and prudent demeanour. Gladly 
would we add, that theſe ladies, who conti- 
nued ſo long the toaſt of the faſhionable 
world, were as remarkable for the dignity 
and tenderneſs of their nature, as for- their 
elevated ſituations and perſonal attractions. 
But for this we muſt refer the reader to the 
ſequel of Miſs B's melancholy tale. 
Tell Shortly 
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Shortly after the opening of the Dublin 


Theatre, the famous Woodward joined the 
company. Foote, of facetious memory, about 
the ſame time, arrived to give tea, as hetermed 
an exhibition, in which he endeavoured to 
take off all the moſt celebrated and popular 


performers in both kingdoms. Woodward 


finding himſelf attacked by Ariſtophanes, 


ot up a piece in his own defence, which he 
called Tit for Tat, or a Diſh of Chocolate. 
This had ſuch a run as drove his rival to 
England. Lhe piece, however, was ſuch a 
favourite with the public, that it was conti- 
nued during the benefits, and Woodward 
had ten guineas for each exhibition, 
Though a ſhyneſs ſubſiſted between Mis 
B. and this genuine ſon of humour, who 
had offered her his hand, but was re- 


jected, they both found it convenient to be 


profeſſionally here on good terms. In the 
Careleſs Huſband, her Lady Betty Modiſh 
was no bad counterpart to his Lord Fop- 
ington. The manager, however, was after- 
wards obliged to appear in parts which but 
ill-ſuited his rhetorical and formal manner. 
This, notwithſtanding the patronage of the 
public, as-it frequently threw a languor and 
uniformity over the whole exhibition, ſo et- 
fectually chagrined the lively Miſs B. that 

ſhe determined on returning to London. 
This reſolution was much accelerated, by 
a manceuvre in managing the receipts of the 
| Theatre, 


Theatre. 
count, charged ſeventy-five pounds for or- 
ders iſſued at the expreſs defire of the Ma- 
nager. 
between her and Mr. Sheridan, and ſhe ab- 
ſolutely declined all farther connexion with 
his company. The Treaſurer waited on her 
next day with the balance of her account, 


Go As: 


8 1 L I AM x. 41k 
The Treaſurer, in ſtating her ac- 


A diſpute conſequently took place 


offering to pay the whole if ſhe would accept 


Jof a new engagement; but her choice was 
made. 


Lord Tyrawley's return from his embaſſy 


Bat Ruſſia, likewiſe haſtened their departure 
from Ireland, as he was then on his way 


to pay the laſt duties to his ſiſter Mrs. 


O Hara. Miſs B. now, therefore, had 


only to take leave of her friends, which 
Whe did with an aching heart, as ſhe had little 


Probability of ever ſeeing either Miſs Butler 


Pr her aunt again. The illneſs of the one 
Was thought mortal, and the age and infir- 
Fnities of the other viſibly precipitated her to 
ne grave. Her lovely viſitors the two Miſs 
Punnings, were alſo by this time become 
peculiarly dear to her, eſpecially the elder, 
Fhnole archneſs and vivacity was ſomewhat 
Emilar to her own turn of mind; but of all 
dthers, Miſs Butler was the friend of her bo- 
bm, for whom ſhe entertained the tendereſt eſ- 
em, and is likely to cheriſh it while ſhe lives. 
From all theſe valuable acquaintance, 


ite deſtined this unhappy woman fo tear 
5 herſelf 
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powerful, numerous, and flattering as the 
were, could not reſtrain her from plunging 
into thoſe depths of miſery which ſhe onh 
" ſurvives, as an awful leſſon to others. The 
web of life is wove by an inviſible hand. We 
frequently find ourſelves entangled beyond 
the reach of human aſſiſtance, but ſee no; 
for what wiſe and benevolent purpoſes, th 


to our wiſhes, 


. MISS B. RETURNS, TO LONDONz IS RECONCILEI 


ſubſiſted between them. He adviſed her u 
had ſaved, which was by this time, and Mil 
B's ſucceſs, a pretty large ſum. Mr.Crump 
advice was embraced, and it turned out 
advantage. | 


mediately on coming to London, who rt 


clined engaging Miſs B. as all the princip 


herſelf away. The felicities of the Preſent 


ordinations of Providence are thus retrograd 


c H A P. V. 


TO HER FATHER, Ax DELO ES WITH META 


ADY Walter ſeenied moſt to regret he 
leaving Mr. Crump. A great intimac 


purchaſe Iriſh linen with what money the 
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They had an interview with Garrick ini 
ceived them with great politeneſs, but dl 


female characters in Druryrlane, well 
engroſſed by Mrs. Cibber, Mrs. Clive, 3 
Mrs. Pritchard. | | 
; | Ri 
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= Rich was then at Cowley, which had for- 
merly belonged to Mrs. Montford, afterwards 
Vite to Mr. Vanbruggen, who was unfor- 
tunately murdered, as he eſcorted the famous 
Miſs Bracegirdle from the Theatre. 

The hiſtory of Mrs. Vanbruggen 1s tender 
and tragical. Her firſt huſband left her in 
the bloom of life, of great ſuſceptibility, and 
ſurrounded with lovers. The ballad of 
Black-eyed Suſan, one of the ſweeteſt lyrics 
in the language, was written by the celebrated 
Gay on Mrs. Montford. 

Her ſecond huſband promiſed to be one of 
the firſt actors in the world. And there is no 
arriving at the head of any profeſſion, with- 
out a ſingular degree of excellence. Poor 
Vanbruggen, whoſe merits deſerved a better 
fate, fell a victim to the gallantry of his 
nature, | 

His widow, for the ſecond time, lot her 
huſband. Lord Berkeley attached himſelf 
to her; and, as a proof of his affection, be- 
queathed to her Cowley, that ſeat of the 
Muſes, and three hundred ayear, on condition 
ſhe never. married. The moſt ſuſceptible 
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ick in minds: have ſometimes laid their ſurvivors 
who rt under this illiberal and whimſical injunction. 
but de But why ſhould the dead have power to pre- 
r1nc1p clude from thoſe Pure. which the living 
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Ric 


only can enjoy ? | 7 
Booth, that very capital actor, wig even 
1 Vin! is {aid to have ſtudiouſly imitated, ſoon 

5 became 


1 
u 


4 


became dear to her. 
numbers who were candidates for her affec. 
tions. 
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Him ſhe preferred u 


He was the man of her heart; bu 
ſhe could not marry, without loſing what he 
was in no condition to ſupply. 

Miſs Santlow, at once an actreſs and dan- 
cer, was the intimate friend of Mrs. Van. 
bruggen, whoſe confidence ſhe ſhared and 
returned. The well-known Secretary Craggs 
had a partiality for this lady, and left her 
ſuch a fortune, as enabled her to hve inde- 
pendent of the profeſſion. 

Booth, who was as intereſted as volatile 
in his intrigues, transferred his attention 


from one to the other, and ſoon obtained 


poſſeſſion both of her perſon and fortune. 
The perfidy of her lover, and the ingra- 


titude of her friend, ſhocked the beautiful 


Vanbruggen to ſuch a degree, that ſhe in- 


ſtantly became frantic. Such is the melan- 
choly effect, which wounded ſenſibility often 


produces in the beſt and moſt accompliſhed 
minds. In one fatal moment all her gatety 
forſook her; and, from being one of the 
livelieſt and moſt entertaining, ſhe was 
changed into an object ſo completely wretch- 
ed, as to extort compaſſion from the hardeſt 
heart, 

The few intervals of reafon which ſhe en- 
zoyed, but heightened this dreadful calamity, 
as the twinkling of a vapour in a dungeon 
only deepens the gloom that invades it. 
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ways been greatly applauded, 
uded the care of her ſervants and went to 
the theatre, where ſhe behaved with decency 
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W On hearing one evening that Hamlet was 


) be performed, in which her 8 
e artfully 


uring the performance, till the ſcene in 


ctreſs who played the part. The perform- 


' 
— 


s e ſtage, by exclaiming, © It is all over.“ 


Which Ophelia makes her appearance inſane. 


ut then ſhe ſlily got on the ſtage before the 


rs were aſtoniſhed and melted into ſym- 


athy. Never was any fiction more happily - 


alized, or any character exhibited with 
ch a powerful effect. Every eye that be- 


Weld her wept for her deſtiny, and the houſe 
Ecarded her through the whole ſcene which 


as inimitably ſuſtained, with ſilent, awful, 


Weart-felt ſorrow ! ky 

= ouch was her laſt exertion. 
pus. Her diſtemper had nearly completed 
Wer ſorrows. And ſhe marked her exit from 


It was omi- 


e probably preſaged the event of that laſt 


Fort. For in her way home, and without 
L y ſtruggle or emotion, ſhe, like a lily 
c ooping, bowed her head and died. 


Us 


This mournful relation occurred from the 
ention of Cowley, for which Miſs B. had 


frequently ſighed. But now ſhe was 
Pliged by her mother to viſit a relation at 


Watford, in Hertfordſhire. But it was in 
e neighbourhood of the grove near Caſhio- 
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berry, and her friend Miſs Leger reſided 
there with her uncle Lord Doneralle. 

Her new acquaintance in this retirement, 
were a comical groupe. Mr. Crawford, her 
mother's nephew, was a thorough paced 
Attorney, and Mrs. Crawford a jolly dame, 
who loved her bottle as well, at leaſt, as he 
huſband. Here ſhe got acquainted with z 
Mr. Sykes, brother-in-law of Captain Bel. 
lamy, whoſe name our theatrical heroine had 
hitherto gone by. 

This therefore was not a ſituation much 
to her mind, and the time of leaving it at 
laſt elapſed. She then went to Cowley, 
where the manager of Covent-Garden, and MW 
his family, had fixed their ſummer reſidence, Ii. 
It was in this place ſhe found a great variety Mad 
of new characters, many of whom belonged 
to the theatre. Among theſe was a Mrs, 
Ward, from Edinburgh. She ſaw the ma- 
nager determined to bring forward this wo- 
man, who poſſeſſed hardly another theatrical 
quality than a good face. She was never 
theleſs engaged. | 

As ſoon as Quin returned to town, 
Miſs B. waited on him, apologized for the 
ſhyneſs of her conduct for ſome time paſt, 
and her raſh expedition, and an immediate 
reconciliation took place. 

Miſs Of*Hara, Lord Tyrawley's eldeſt 
daughter, came to live with Lady Walter, 
and her daughter, She alſo had recently in. 
8 curred 


ſided if a | 
Ws engroſſed by theatrical. buſineſs, and 


r mother had lately become fo religi- 


nent 
| ber s, as to forget every carthly concern, ex- 
zaced Hept that of uniting her daughter to her 
ame, NPoourite Crump. | 
s her This was no ſmall drawback on the happi- 
ith zess of Miſs B. and Quin, notwichſtanding 
Bel. Nie apparent reconcilement which had taken 
e had lace, ſtill kept aloof, and trrated her with a 
pyneſs which he had not done before. It 
nuch Nas by his advice, however, that ſhe now 
it ar Made her appearance in Belvidera, But the 
wler, ſouſe ſoon convinced her, that ſhe was not ſo 
| and Much followed as ſhe had vainly imagined. 
ence, r. Town, a gentleman, who at that time 
arietf Mad great influence wich the pit, and to 
Mnoed {boſe exertions in her fayour, ſhe had ſtrong 
Mrs, bligation during her embarraſſinent on her 
e m ft coming on the ſtage, now befriended 
s wo- Ner effectually. For, on hearing at the 
\trical Honcluſion, another given out, but inſiſting 
1eyar- Nn 2 repetition of the ſame, the audience 
Wined him, and Venice Preſerved was played 
town, Pur nights running, to crowded houles, 
or the Id continued a favourite during the whole 
| paſt, Faſon. Foo : 
ediate WW Tamerlane was then generally played on 
Wc fourth of November ; but Miſs B. and 
eldeſt \ offington were determined to ſupport the 
Valter, Medit of each other. One evening Quin 


dy in- nt for the former, to ſpeak with him in his 
curred | dreſſing- 


- 
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rred her {ather's diſpleaſure. Miſs B. 
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dreſſing- room. She ſtopped at the door, 
and like the beſt bred of the ſex, liſtened ; 
little to what was going forward, “ Why, 
* my Lord, ſaid Quin, we have Woffington 
cc at the receipt of cuſtom, and who bids 
cc more. Ward, flatter than a half-baked 
« pancake; and Bellamy as cold as ice, and 
« as conceited as the devil.” At that mo- 
ment Bellamy entered. Lord Orford, Thom. 
ſon, the poet, who was the ſhadow of Quin 
and Shenſtone, were preſent. Quin told her 
he had a favour to aſk. She replied, there 
was but one relative to the theatre which 
ſhe could deny him. It is what you mean, 
ſaid Quin, and you ſhall do it. No, Sir, 
returned the little Bellamy, too much con- 
ceit to play Selima to ſuch a half baked 

ancake as Ward. Thus ſpirited retort over- 
came all the remaining umbrage of this ſin. 
gular humouriſt, He then explained him- 
ſelf on the ſubject, and convinced her that 
he was ſatisfied of her innocence and ſin— 
cerity. 

Her next character was that of Athenias, in 
Theodoſius, in the performance of which 
ſhe encountered new interruptions, Lord 
Byron began his perſecutions . anew, and 
even wriggled himſelf behind the ſcenes; and 
with all audacity of the order, avowed to the 
manager his intention of running away with 
Bellamy. Rich expoſtulated with him ; but 


what mule is ſo obſtinate as a lecherous 
Lord, 


* 
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Lord. He was ſoon talked to in a language, 


door, 


ned 1 however, more on a level with his feelings, 
Why, than that of reaſon or humanity ; and as cou- 
ngton rage is not always a collateral of brutality, 
| bids he thought proper to retire, Thomſon, at 


baked Wl the ſame time ſauntering careleſsly behind 


e, and ll the ſcenes, overheard one ſay to another, 


t mo- that he would ſpeak to her to night, or ſhoot 
hom. himſelf. It was immediately concluded, 
Quin that it could be nobody but Byron. Quin 
Id her Bi ſent for Bellamy the moment her part was 
there WF finiſhed. © No chairing to night,” ſaid he, 
which Wl « you maſt go home under my arm.” Her 
mean, chair, however, was ordered to proceed, as 
„Sir, if ſhe had been in it. But ſhe and her body, 
con- guard were home before the chairmen, who 
baked WW ſaid they had been ſtopped by a gentleman 
over- muffled in a great coat, who had lifted up the 
lis ſin. top, and throwing ſomething into the chair, 
him- W ſwore, that without a favourable anſwer, he 
r that was determined to deſtroy himſelf, The 
d (1n- WF contents of the letter breathed nothing but 
love and madneſs, and were written by a 
14s, in WW young Cantab of great expectations, whoſe 
which father Quin had ſome acquaintance of, and 
Lord promiſed to ſpeak to him on. the conduct of 
, and his ſon, | 
s; and They ſupped that evening at Bellamy's 
to the ¶ lodging, and had hardly finiſhed this affair, 
7 with when another letter was brought from Lord 
a ; but Byron; who, though lately married to one 
herous of the beft and !ovelieſt of her ſex, addreſſed 
Lord. D | tq 


. 
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to Miſs B. and offering her a ſettle. 
ment. Quin immediately anſwered his 
Lordſhip by the following card. Lieutenant 
«© OfHara's compliments to Lord Byron, 
« and if he ever dares to inſult his fiſter 
« again, it ſhall not be either his title or 
« cowardice, that ſhall preſerve him from 

« chaſtiſement.” Fs | 
On her playing Lady Froth ſoon after this 
in the Double Dealer, Montgomery, who 
was then Mr, Metham, and whohad formerly, 
with more frankneſs than principle, avowed 
his incapacity of giving her either a coach or 
his hand, now made his appearance, and ſo- 
licited an interview. The manner in which 
this connexion was renewed, after ſo long an 
Interruption, did not paſs unobſerved by 
Mrs. Woffington and Mrs. Ward. Miß 
B's conduct ſeems to have convinced Me. 
tham, that he was not diſagreeable to her; 
in conſequence of which, an epiſtolary cor- 
reſpondence took place between them. Thi 
induced Miſs. B. to requeſt O'Bryan, who 
had attended her from Ireland, and who had 
exerted ſo much ſpirit in reſcuing her mil- 
-treſs's dreſs from Miſs Furenval, to take 
care, that none of her letters might fall into 
her mother's hand. By a miſtake. of the ler- 
vant who could not read, one of Crump's, u 
Lady Walter, was given to Miſs B. which 
began in this manner, Dear Madam, I be 
« lieve your loved daughter cannot wa 
wh cc ſtan 
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ettle. « ſtand the power of ——,” She imme- 


| his diately threw the letter aſide, R 

nant Next evening ſhe appeared in the cha- 
Ne rater of Alicia, and bak no ſooner finiſhed, 
ho 5 than ſhe was introduced to her father by Mr, 


Quin, who told her of the death of his ſiſter, 
# who had behaved with ſo much tenderneſs 
and generoſity to Miſs B. in Ireland. Lord 
Tyrawley enjoined his daughter never to 


from 


er this 


N wo chink of introducing him to any of the other 
Mm 8 p ladies in her family, as he was determined to 
3 know none of them. He did the honour, 


however, of ſupping frequently at her houſe, 


er | and Quin was ſometimes of the party; though 

nr = he was too fond of his ale, his orange, and 

97 by his good fat capon, to be there often, for his 
Mit. Lordſhip was ſingularly abſtemious in the 

3 M. pleaſures of the table, 

0 her. Her connexion with Metham ſeemed to be 


growing daily into more and more intimacy. 
And at a maſquerade, when ſhe appears to be 
treated with friendſhip and reſpect by Ge- 


ry cor- 
1. This 


* * neral Wall, the Spaniſh, and Comte Haſlang, 
Rb m1 the Imperial and Bavarian Ambaſſador, 
” * the latter, who had been a frequent viſitor 
in inn of Lord Tyrawley's, introduced her to the 
W former, well known for his gallantry and 


Wit. 8 
She had told Metham of her going to the 


maſquerade, who had informed her what 
his dreſs ſhould be ; and in finding her, that 


her eyes would light him, and intuition would 
D 2 point 
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point her out. After teizing him, however, 
the whole night with inceſſant levity and ca- 
price, ſhe found means of whiſpering in his 
ear juſt as ſhe went to ſtep into her carriage, 
* Where are thoſe eyes, which, with your 
ce bleſſed intuition, were to render every 
<« other intelligence uſeleſs?” He had not 
been able to diſcover her the whole time, and 
theſe words left him in a ſtate of diſtraction, 

The death of poor Thomſon happening 
Juſt about this time, Miſs B. ſuſtained a part 
in“ Coriolanus,” which was acted in comme- 
moration of its author. Quin's mode of pro- 
nouncing being of the old ſchool, as it was 
called, a riſible accident happened, which 
might have injured the ſucceſs of the piece. 
The enſigns of magiſtracy, ' bore by the cen- 
turions of the Volſcian army, were faſces, 
Theſe centurions are ordered by the hero 
to lower their enſigns in token of reſpect. 
But the men who ſuſtained this part, 1ma- 
gining from Quin's ſounding the A, open, 
that he ſaid faces inſtead of faſces, all bowed 
their heads together. The play, however, 
was repreſented with ſucceſs ; and Quin, not- 
withſtanding his cynical apathy, ſincerely 
ſhed tears. Miſs B. was alſo much affected, as 
were all Thomſon's acquaintance, who re- 
oreted the loſs of a character fo benevolent 


and inoffenſive as he certainly was. 


From the preference which Miſs B. now 
evidently gave to Metham, a report was 


propagated at the Theatre greatly to her 
diſcredit 
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diſcredit in that matter. At the ſame time, 


755 Rich's duplicity in paying her only one half 
his of the ſalary ſhe expected, being diſcovered, 
age two circumſtances ſo diſagreeable, diſpoſed 
your her to quit Covent Garden; but on taking 
very Quin's advice, this deſign for the preſent 
| not was dropt. 

and Her attachment to Metham was ſoon per- 


ceived by Lord Tyrawley. He therefore 


tion, JIU 
ning took the earlieſt opportunity of interrogating 
part her on the ſtate of her affections. During 
ame- this ſcene, ſo delicate and trying for a young 
pro- 9 girl of her age and complexion, it carne out 
t was that his Lordſhip was a ſtrenuous advocate 
ich for Crump. pn Wt 

NIECE, ; This only inflamed her heart th ee in 
 cen- i tavour of Metham, whom ſhe cou .. ut bear 
faſces, q © ſacrifice to any conſideration of duty or 


convenience. And it happened to her, as it 


hero ; 
has done to many others in ſimilar circum- 


ſpect. 
ima- 
open, 
5owed 
we ver, 
„ not- 
.cerely 
ted, as 
ho re- 
volent 


the temerity and abortive eagerneſs of her 
friends to prevent it. 

Quin, this ſeaſon, choſe for his benefit the 
very play in which Miſs B. had in Ireland 
been deprived of her regalia. That part was 
now in the poſſeſſion of Mrs. Woffington, 
who appeared enchantingly beautiful. Miſs 
B. was dreſſed in a plain white ſattin, as the 
diſconſolate and rejected Octavia. 

The houſe was crowded, as Quin was de- 
ſervedly a great favourite with all people ot 
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taſte and faſhion, The Ducheſs of Queenſ- 

berry was there, and deſired Miſs B. to fecure 

boxes for her againſt her benefit ; but her 

Grace did not ſay how many, which did not 

| a little embarraſs Miſs B. Her Grace wiſhed 
\ alſo to.be ſhewn into the Green-room, which 
1 Miſs B. engaged to do immediately when 
111 the performance concluded. 
This ſhe did; but on uſhering in this 
lady of quality, the only ſight which pre- 
1 ſented itſelf to her view, was Mrs. Woffington 
with a pot of porter in her hand, crying out, 
« Confuſion to all order.” The loweſt 
canaille of the Theatre ſurrounded a table, 
covered with mutton pies, and ſeemed, by 
their ner and appearance, to realize the 
ſentiment juſt toaſted by the beautiful 
heroine. 

Her Grace ſeemed petrified with aſtoniſh- 
ment, at a ſpectacle ſhe ſo little expected. 
| On recovering herſelf, ſhe exclaimed, Is all 
bell broke looſe! And hurrying to her chair, 
ſhe had only time to forbid Mils B. returning 
back to ſuch a ſcene, and to be with her 
It | without fail next day. When ſhe waited on 
11 her Grace, the only thing that paſſed was 
14 about what had occurred in the Green-room, 
14 which this witty and diſcerning Ducheſs had 
14 not forgotten, and which ſeemed to have con- 
1 ſiderably diſguſted her with the actors and 
| Actreſſes, 
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Her benefit came on ſoon after this, 
which, by Quin's advice, was the Double 
Dealer. She was honoured, on this occaſion, 
with the patronage of the ladies of quality 
who had formerly eſpouſed her intereſt ſo 
warmly. A circumſtance the more pleaſing, 
as her father ſeemed to enjoy it; but on 
many accounts it was far from turning out 
ſo lucrative as it had done before, or as ſhe 
had probably expected it would. 

One night Lord Tyrawley came abruptly 
into her room, and ſmiling, told her, he had 
gotten a huſband for her. She truſted his 
Lordſhip had fixed on her choice. He then 
threw a letter on the table, deſiring her to 
read that; at the ſame time he aſſured her, 
his word was pledged, which he would not 
break for her or the whole world. This 
menace was enough to rouſe all the pride and 
obſtinacy of the ſex, who, however complai- 


ſant and obliging, are never to be directed, 


where even neceſſary to their own happineſs, 
but by the gentleſt means. 

The letter was from Crump, who had ſet- 
tled the whole buſineſs with his Lordſhip; 
whom he farther informs, that he ſhould be 
in town next evening, and intended himſelf 
the honour of waiting on him and Miſs B. 
at her apartments in Taviſtock-treet. Mr. 
Crump added, that he had alſo delivered his 
Lordſhip's agency to Capt. Johnſon, who 
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was ſorry to loſe his Lordſhip's agency, but 


the excuſe was ſufficient. 
All this Miſs B. without mentioning a 


ſyllable to her mother, reported imme- 


diately to Metham, who affected to regard 
the violence of a father with reſentment, 
while the object of his wiſhes could only be 
the ruin of the daughter. So very conſiſt. 
ently do your men of fortune and honour 
perſevere, in accompliſhing their ſchemes of 
ſeduction and profligacy. 

The ſituation of Miſs B's heart on this oc- 
caſion may be conceived. She was the next 
evening to play Lady Fanciful in the 
Provoked Wife; and it muſt be owned, her 
feelings were not ill- ſuited, on this occaſion, 
for ſuch a part. And theſe were ſufficiently 
kept alive by the preſence of Mr. Crump, 
who, in the firſt row of the pit, was the firſt 
perſon who ſtruck her eyes. 

Nothing could more effectually promote 
the deſigns of Metham, who ſtood behind 
the ſcenes in great trepidation, At the be- 
ginningof the fifth act, as ſhe croſſed the back 
of the ſcenes, to get on the ſtage from the 
oppoſite ſide, he met her, andearneſtly con- 
jured her to ſpeak with him in the hall. As 


ſhe knew the prompter would not ring the 


bell till her approach, ſhe complied with his 
requeſt, and the moment ſhe got without the 


door, he caught her up in his arms, and 
forced her into a coach, which ſtood there 


ready 
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ready to receive her, The ſurpriſe naturally 
threw her into great agitation, but when this 
ſubſided, ſhe did not very much blame her 
raviſher. Metham, however, affected to be 
under much apprehenſion of incurring her 
diſpleaſure by ſuch a violent mode of pro- 
ceeding. | 

The coach drove to Leiceſter- ſtreet, Lei- 
ceſter- fields, where ſhe was ſet down at a 
ready furniſhed houſe, and ſupplied with ne- 
ceffary apparel by Mrs. Studwick, the miſtreſs 
of it. The Theatre was in an uproar, as 
the audience were now out of all patience ;. 
and Quin was at length obliged to ſtep for- 
ward, and apologize for the incident which 
had interrupted the play. He politely 
begged their excuſe for the whimſical girl of 
quality's abſence, at the concluſibn of the 
piece, as ſhe had left Heartfree, and found an 
admirer who was made on purpoſe for her. 

It is not difficult to conceive how this ex- 
traordinary ſtep would affect her different 
connexions. The public prints detailed it 
in all its circumſtances, with many and 
various fictions of their own. An appetite: 
for ſlander is every where as craving and vo- 
racious as the grave. | 

Lord Tyrawley's forgiveneſs was not to be 
obtained, His Lordſhip even at this time of 
life, was a dangler after the beautiful Mrs, 
Woffington, whole envy of his davghtcr's 
theatrical abilities, was far from ſoftening 
IS D 5 11s 
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his Lordſhip's reſentment. Lady Walter 
was grown a very ſtrict Methodiſt, and too 
holy to own her daughter after ſuch a con- 
duct. Poor Crump returned to Ireland 
without his errand ; and Quin, who had al- 
ways diſliked the interference of paternal au- 
thority, in this caſe wrote to Miſs B. that 
though in compliment to her noble father, 
he could not wait on her at prefent, he would 
viſit her during the ſummer, when he ſup. 
poſed they would go to Yorkſhire. 

On writing to Miſs O*Hara, ſhe received 
her clothes and ornaments; but her mother 
kept what caſh was in the houſe for her own 
uſe. Metham's fondnefs admitted not of 
any abatement, but ſeemed to increaſe with 
enjoyment. Miſs St. Leger was courted by 
Major Burton, an intimate friend of Me- 
tham's, and this lady was often with Miſs B. 
nom ſhe encouraged in the perſuaſion, that 
| Metham would certainly do her all the repa- 

ration in his power by an honovrable 
marriage. | 

In a ſhort time they went to York. The 
garden-wall of the houſe they occupied here 
Joined to a monaſtery; and Miſs B. com- 
menced an acquaintance with the Chaplain 
of that religious ſymmetry. This was the 
more fortunate for her, as Metham was ſel- 
dom at home, being a keen ſportſman, and 
intimate with moſt gentlemen in the neigh- 
bourhood, who liked that ſort of — 
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The Marquis of Rockingham, the Earls of 
Burlington and Scarborough, and Lord 
Downe, ſhared his by turns. Grouſe ſhoot- 
ing engaged him in autumn, and hunting in 
winter. During ſeven months, they reſided 
in Trinity-lane, York, he was not at home 
more than ſeven weeks altogether. She 
therefore enjoyed the company of the ladies 
in the convent as much as poſſible ; where, 
and by whoſe converſation, all her religious 
impreſſions which ſhe had received while yet 
a child in France, were revived, and afforded 
her much comfort and tranquillity, 
One cannot help remarking on this part 
of Miſs B's very extraordinary fortunes, that 
religion, like phyſic, is generally the laſt re- 
ſource of even the gayeſt and moſt faſhion- 
able. It is a doſe, however, which the 


infatuated patients never take but when they 
cannot do without it, 


. VI 


MISS B. RETURNS TO LONDON, AND RESUMES 
| HER PROFESSION. 


ISS B. was taken fo ill in the latter 
end of the year, that her nurſe thought 
her in labour, Metham, who was then at 
Ferrybridge, was immediately ſent for. He 
inſiſted on having a man midwife ; but Miſs 
B's delicacy would not permit her on this 
occaſion, fo far to forget the decorum of her 
x; and ſhe improperly enovgh, perhaps, at- 
D 6 tributes 
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tributed her ſevere illneſs to this circum- 
ſtance, The faculty exiſt by human imbecillity, 
On the eleventh day ſhe was, however, 
bleſſed with a ſon. Metham loved her to 
diſtraction, and continued almoſt frantic till 
ſhe was pronounced out of danger. He 
wrote to her mother, moſt earneſtly entreat- 
ing her attendance, which ſhe gave ; and 
urged him with much or rather inceſſant im- 
portunity, till he promiſed her to make her 
daughter his wife. She was alſo exceedingly 
attentive to her grandſon, who was named 
George Metham, whom ſhe took to her own 
bed, even when he was ſeized with the ſmall- 
pox, v which ſne never had. 
Quin now wrote her an account of 
the theatrical engagements which gene- 
rally tranſpire about this time. He had 
not ſeen her, as he promiſed, during the 
fummer ; but he urged her return to town, 
the more eſpecially as he had obtained an en- 
gagement for her, which would compenſate, 
in ſome degree, for Rich's behaviour the pre- 
ceding winter, 
She liked her preſent Gruation t too well, 
however, to relinquiſh it without reluctance; 
and ſhe ſaid every thing which her heart 
could dictate, to fix Mr "Metham to a place 
in which ſhe had been ſo happy. All her 
entreaties were vain, He ſighed for the 
riot and tumult of the iietropolly; and much 
againſt her inclination, ſhe was obliged once 
mow 
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more to reſume her profeſſion, . But it was 
the beginning of February before they left 
Vork; where, it ſeems, their expences had 
been ſo moderate, that they lived at about the 
rate of three guineas a week. 

On their arrival at Liſle-ſtreet, Leiceſter- 
| fields, Quin took an early opportunity of 
| WW waiting on them. Miſs B. was glad to learn 
that Lord Tyrawley was gone for Ireland, 
This news was the more acceptable to her, 
that he had lately declared to Quin, that he 
never would be reconciled to Metham, 
though he married her, though in that caſe 
ſhe might be excuſed. Quin alſo informed 
her, that ever ſince her engagement had 
been known, there had been an uncommon 
demand for boxes, and many enquiries. He 
was ſorry he had not been able to avail him- 
ſelf of this circumſtance in ſettling her terms 
with the manager, who would only be 
brought to allow her ſeven pounds a week, 
and a free benefit. 

It was when ſhe complained of her father's 
obſtinacy to the lateCharles Townſhend, that 
he told her the following very ſingular anec- 
dote, | 

He thought it happy for ſociety that the 
mind of Miſs B. was not inclined to mil. 
chief, as ſhe might otherwiſe prove as dang. 
rous as the celebrated Comteſſe de — Who 
was put to the torture on the Greve of Lyons, 
for deſtroying her eldeſt ſon by poiſon ; that 


the 
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the younger, for whom ſhe had a greater af. 
fection, might inherit the titles and eſtate. 


This woman had endured the torture with 81 
the moſt aſtoniſhing firmneſs, and was ſeated the | 
on a chair to ſee her favourite ſon undergo W ther 
the ſame trial. She regarded the agonies of IW ficia; 
her child with ſo much magnanimity, that The 
an immenſe multitude of ſpectators were theat 
filled with admiration. The boy was then fon, 

Is taken from the rack, and placed cloſe by his : lar p 
mother till he ſhould recover ſtrength enough | great 
to relate the particulars of the crime for patie 
which ſhe ſtood accuſed. The Comteſſe value 
with a ſuddenneſs and ferocity, full of her ed w 
characteriſtic dignity and fortitude, drew whicl 
from her boſom a knife, and plunged it into manit 
the heart of the exhauſted youth; ſaying, at Lipo 
the ſame time, with a ſtrong voice and a ſtern IM to hin 
countenance, Meurs fils ! Indigne Tune telle | vited 
mere. Die ſon ! unworthy of ſuck a mother. n not al 


The conſternation which ſeized all who berall: 
witriefſed this deſperate action, was ſo power- ; not hi: 
ful, that the executioner had not even pre- was th 
ſence of mind enough to ſnatch from her recove 
hand the fatal weapon, till ſhe had buried it alſo re 
in her own boſom, while it recked with the Abo 
blood of her ſon. þ | theatri 
On Mits B's appearance at the Theatre, it ¶ quietuc 
Avrpaſſed her moſt ſanguine expectations. and ſet 
This, as ſhe imagined, made Woffington al- : alone v 
moſt burſt with envy. But this is not the lities. 
only time in which the judgment of Miſs B. 0 ed 
ſeems to have no other foundation than va- W- + 
nity, 
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nity, which is certainly the predominating 
feature in her picture. 

She was obliged to play fo often before 
the perfect eſtabliſhment of her health, that 
he relapſed, and was pronounced by her phy- 
ſicians to be in a galloping conſumption, 
I The popular Quack eſpecially, about the 
I theatres in thoſe days, was a Doctor Thom- 


| ſon, who had not received, perhaps, a regu- 
har phyſical education, but who made it the 
great object of his attention to relieve the 
r | patient by every means in his power, Quin 
e I valued this man for a virtue ſo little connect- 
red with the faculty. All his oddities, of 
” which he had a large ſhare, were thoſe of hu- 
o manity and good-nature. From his ſingular 
at [8 diſpoſition and genius, Quin took a liking 
-n to him, and the great Mr. Winnington in- 
% vited him to live with him. This added 


not a little to that ſcurrility, which was ſo li- 
berally beſtowed on him by thoſe who had 


; not his merit, but envied his ſucceſs, Such 
vas the phyſician to which Miſs B. owed her 
recovery on this occaſion. Metham's ſenſes 
alſo returned with the health of his miſtreſs. 
About this time, and on account of ſome 
theatrical ſquabbles, as well as domeſtic diſ- 
quietude, Mrs. Woffington took dudgeon, 


al- alone was an adequate certificate of her abi- 
the lities. This actreſs had ſtrong parts, but a 
5B. low education, Her wit and ſpirits were 

13 formed 


\ns. and fer aut for Dublin, where her beauty 
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formed on groſs vulgarity. But theſe were B 
qualities not likely to prove a diſadvantage amo 
to her with an Iriſtr audience. turn 

On the approach of Miſs B's benefit, ſhe King 
received a card from Miſs Conway, deſiring MW and 
her attendance at Leiceſter-Houſe next day, i em. 


as their Royal Highneſſes the Prince and ef 83 


Princeſs of Wales meant to honour her with viſite 
their commands upon her night. The play fore 
which ſhe choſe for her, was the Siege of alſo t 
Damaſcus, and Quin was altogether at home 6: * 
sir 


in the part of Caled. But his Royal High- 2 
neſs being taken ill a few nights before the mint, 
night of her benefit arrived, died in a Heate 
few days. The houſe, of courſe, was ſhut tham 
up, and the benefits protracted ; which alſo ] of the 
obliged the theatre to continue longer open Sen 
than uſual. | Dur 

Metham, who contracted a violent attach- WW Leger ; 
ment to the gaming-table, indulged this un- B. wit] 


happy propenſity the more; that Miſs B. was being | 
ſo much engroſſed by the concerns of the Pa hei 
theatre. But at the concluſion of the ſcaſon, of faſh 
ſhe retired to a ſnug box at Knightſbridge, to re 

Enotwith 


while he went into Yorkſhire, where Lady 
Walter had continued with his ſon George, 
The Honourable Mr. Brudenell, Metham's 
intimate friend, advanced whatever money 
ſhe had occaſion for during his ſtay in the 


ments, 

He had 
Ba crime 
en Papil. 


country; and ſhe needed the leſs, as ſhe ſaw Le by 
but little company. Ius butt 
5 25 Peeing 


Being 
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Being rather more ſucceſsful than uſual 
among the ruſtic ſons of the turf, on his re- 
turn to town, he hired a ſpacious houſe in 
King-ſtreet, St. James's, ſet up an equipage, 


* 2 


and lived in a ſtyle greatly exceeding his in- 
5 come. Metham's houſe was now the place 
1 of gay reſort; and as Mrs. Dives's family 
. viſited Miſs B. the ladies who knew her be- 
„fore her preſent ſituation took place, began 
, | alſo to return their viſits. 

f The conteſt between Lord Trentham and 
a Sir George Vandeput, for the city of Weſt- 
e winſter, was then carrying on with the 
ereateſt violence by both parties; and Me- 


tham was ſo much intereſted in the ſucceſs 
of the former, that public breakfaſts were 
given at his houſe in his favour, 

During the time of this tumult, Mr. St. 
Leger, who had formerly behaved to Miſs 
B. with ſo much impropriety at the theatre, 
being juſt returned from France, came to 
pay her a morning viſit. This young man 


85 Jof faſhion was ſo inordinately fond of dreſs, 
)n, 
ge, Fas to render himſelf not a little ridiculous, 


{notwithſtanding his many accompli iſn⸗ 
ments, which were much above mediocrity, 
He had at this time on a white ſurtout, with 


n's 
ney x crimſon cape, a Pariſian waiſtcoar, his hair 
the * papillate, a feather in.his hat, à cauteau de 


Th e by his ſide, a ſmall cane hanging by 
Iis button, and two Italian greyhounds. 
Peeing Miſs B. at the window, he hallowed 
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Bonne nouvelle! Bonne nouvelle! Two duſt- 
men with their cart hard by, ſtood gaping 
with amazement at ſo extraordinary a ſight; 
quoth one to the other, Tom! ſmoke Mr. 
Redheels. St. Leger, who wanted for neither 
courage nor ſtrength, inſtantly ſtepped up to 
the fellow, and chucked him fairly into his 
own cart, He then walked in with a /ang froid, 
which could hardly he expected after ſuch an 
adventure, and joined the company with as 
much compoſure as if nothing had happened, 
While this gentleman was at the play one 
night, Woodward, who had ſeen him the 
ſame day in the Park, took care to have the 
very ſuit in the character he exhibited. An 
honeſt citizen who ſat immediately before St, 
Leger, was aſtoniſhed, and looked firſt at the 
player and then at the gentleman with much 
obvious confuſion. St. Leger cautioned him 
againſt continuing to indulge his curioſity in 
a manner which gave him offence. He con- 
tinued, notwithſtanding, to enjoy this alter- 
nate ſtare, when St. Leger pulled off the 
citizen's huge cauliflower wig, and flung it 
on the ſtage; telling him at the ſame time, 
though he gave the fellow on the ſtage 
leave to take him off, he would ſuffer no 
tallow-chandler or ſoap-boiler - to divert 
himſelf thus wantonly at his expence with 
1mpunity. | 
-. Miſs B. learned from this gentleman, the 


melancholy tidings that his ſiſter, the on 
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| Miſs St. Leger, her boſom friend, was in 
8 ſuch a low ſtate of health, that ſhe had been 
obliged to go for the South of France. She 
too had been one of Thomſon's patients. 
This phyſical adventurer, however, was now 


r 
o no more. Winnington, his patron, would 
have no other of the faculty called, leſt they 
|, j might refuſe to act with him, and as he died 
n under Thomſon's care, his ſcill in the pro- 
s feſſion, by ſuch as envied his ſucceſs, was 
{, WW roundly impeached. The loſs of his patron, 
ie connected with this and other circumſtances, 
ze actually turned his brain, and he died a vic- 
ic tim to the ſingular merit of perſevering to 
\n act an honeſt part, in oppoſition, at once to 
tt, his intereſt and reputation. 
he Metham's extravagance plunged him into 
ch new difficulties, which occaſioned no ſmall 
im {Wi inconvenience to Miſs B. On his reviſiting 
in {MW Yorkſhire, ſhe took a houſe at Richmond, 
\n- where her reconciliation with her father was 
er- effected. But ſhe could not continue long 
he here, as the expences ſhe incurred were in- 
it pportable, and Lord Tyrawley was obliged 
ne, o go to Gibraltar, of which he was go- 
age | vernor. 
no About this time the French players, whom 
ett Monet had brought from France, were in a 
ich ſtarving condition, and a ſubſcription was 
made for them, in which Miſs B. exerted all 
the ber influence. And a Madam Brilliant ſhe 
\ble een took into her own houſe ; for notwith- 
Miss | ſtanding 
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ftanding her occaſional indigence, no acci. 
dent ever deprived her of humanity and 
generoſity. ; 

It was from the ſame principle that ſhe 
Joined in a propoſal of the Marquis de Ver- 
nieul for engaging the aſſembly-room to 
perform ſome French plays. The two Miß 
Merediths with whom ſhe was ſtill intimate, 
ſpake French like natives, as did her two 
viſitants. Theſe, with herſelf and. the Mar- 
quis, made a tolerable company. The 
Marquis paid for the room, lights, mulic, 
wine, and ſervants, It fell to Miſs B. to 
furniſh the wardrobe, fruit, tea, &c. &c, 
which involved her in a debt of three hun- 
dred pounds. 

Monet, who had engaged the French 
players, was ſo pleaſed with Miſs B's frank- 
neſs and addreſs, that he endeavoured to 
flatter her with. the idea that by viſiting 
France, ſhe was likely to make a conqueſt 
of the Grand Monarque. This chimen 
filled her whole imagination. But Metham 
having been rather unfortunate at Scarbo- 


rough races, ſhe was obliged, at his deſire, to 


give up her ſummer reſidence, and take fut. 
niſhed lodgings in Frith- ſtreet, Soho. This 
ſituation did not long ſuit her penchant ſot 
company; and being ſo dull in comparilo 
with Richmond, which ſhe had juſt left, | 
came acroſs her to viſit Tunbridge-Wells. 
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a About this time a genteel lad, though very 
| Wh ragged, who lay lounging about her door, ex- 
cited her attention and curioſity. The only in- 
& telligence the ſervants could get out of him 
'- WH was, that he was of Bruges in Flanders. She 
o WF hired him, however, into her ſervice from 
mere principles of humanity, and he ſoon 
gave proofs of his gratitude by his alertneſs 
v0 WW and induſtry. 
Her expedition to Tunbridge-Wells, is a 
ne ſtrong picture of female levity. Involved 
as ſhe was in a ſtrange combination of unto- 


to ward circumſtances, ſhe aſſumed the ſtateli- 
xc. neſs and parade of ſome Lady of Quality, 
un- Wand ſet out with a ſplendid equipage, to 
plunge among the gayeſt company without 
nch Walmoſt any money. The French king was 
nk- Wtill uppermoſt in her thoughts. But the de- 
to WMluſion, like all other ſimilar dreams, vaniſhed 
10g in- an inſtant. The moment ſhe arrived, 
duet Wher friend Mr. St. Leger waited on her with 
ners Wa diſtant and cool formality, to acquaint her, 
ham that as he paid his addreſſes to Miſs, Butler, 
r00- Whrho with the family was at the Wells, he 
ec, gras deſired by Mrs. Butler, to aſk in a re- 
fut. pectful manner, whether ſhe was really mar- 
This ried to Metham, or otherwiſe it would not 
it tor de in the power of either the mother or 
zr1l0R laughter to take notice of her. 
it, ü Miſs B. received this meſſage with ex- 
ells. Wreme mortification, but frankly acknow- 
a bot edged what her real condition was, Mr, 
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St. Leger, probably affected at once with the the 


circumſtances ſhe was in, and the candour taid 
of her nature, inſinuated, that the Ladies the 
might overlook her misfortune, and rene kno 


that intimacy which had once made her ſo ling 
happy. But that was ſmall conſolation tg ſaid 
a heart thus rouſed, and imbittered by a tc h 
ſhock. which . ſhe had ſo little expected, and 


which from the acuteneſs of her feelings, men 
was calculated to wound her in the ſevereſt mon, 
manner. 3 late 

She, therefore, ſet out on her return next Calc! 
morning, with only one guinea in her purle, Con. 
and a mind ſtill more exhauſted. When ſhe mon 
dined at Bromley, ſhe was reduced to apply havin 
to her maid O*Bryen, for her aſſiſtance ia MW ed, 
diſcharging the bill. T his faithful Hiber- MW Haſla 
nian then comforted her miſtreſs, by reviv. Th 
ing her hopes of rejecting the offers of the of L 
French king. She enjoyed the confidence themſ 
of. Miſs. B. deſervedly, and in this manner had to 
endeavoured to repay it. And her well. ſhe ha 
timed obſervation, coinciding with the But or 
levity of her miſtreſs's temper of mind, wa "© 
not without its effect, which 

An incident happened .on her arrival at they d 
Frith-ſtreet, well worth repęating. While diately 
ber Flemiſh boy ſtood at the door waiting te ma 
the return of the meſſenger whom ſhe had!“ Was 
ſent to Mr. Brudenell, as the extra horic turally 
could not without his aſſiſtance be diſcharged * 


two, gragemen paſſing by, wondered one |. 
6 


the other, whoſe it was. The boy pertly 
ſaid, it was his miſtreſſes. Ah! returned 
the ſame gentleman, I ſhould be glad to 
know who is to pay for it. On the boy tel- 
10 ling her what had paſſed, Why did not you, 
ſaid ſhe, acquaint him that it might belong 
to him? | 
This the boy literally did, as the gentle- 
men returned, who, without further cere- 
mony walked up ſtairs, and proved to be the 
late Lord Holland, then Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Calcraft, his fecretary. After ſome trifling 
converſation about theatricals and the com- 
mon incidents of the day, theſe gentlemen 
having got leave to pay a ſecond viſit, retir- 
ed, but not till General Hall and Comte 
Haſlang made their appearance. | 
Theſe foreigners being the intimate friends 
of Lord Tyrawley, generouſly intereſted 
themſelves in her pecuniary concerns. She 
nad told them the ſtate of her purſe, and that 
ſhe had twenty guineas from Mr. Brudenell. 
But on going up to the chimney-piece to 
view ſome figures of the Chelſea china, 
which the Comte had-made her a preſent of, 
they diſcovered a bank bill, They imme- 
diately aſked her if ſhe knew any thing of 
the matter? She anſwered in the negative. 
It was a bill of fifty pounds, which ſhe na- 
turally concluded Mr. Fox had left her, in a 
manner the leaſt likely to offend her deli- 
cacy, Her firſt reſolution was to return it 
immedi- 
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72 ä MEMOIRS Of | 
immediately ; but her friends difſuaded her, 


as ſhe ought to conſider it as only a compli. tyt 
ment to thoſe talents, from which the donor, eld 
with thouſands, had received ſo much inno- per 
cent amuſement. > bea 
This evening ſhe gained another fifty at by 
cards, While at play, it was agreed between W fro: 
theſe two foreigners and Miſs B. to ſet up a W Cri 
Pharaoh bank, in connection with the Mar. WWF -/ 


quiſs de Vernieul, and that each of the ad- Oq; 
venturers was to advance a thouſand pounds, the 

It was now about the time for commencing W atte; 
the theatrical engagements. Mr. Lacy, MW fon 
from Drury-Lane, wheedled her from the Barr 
Covent-Garden Manager, by a ſtory which 
he had forged for the purpoſe, and which ſhe 
only knew afterwards to be falſe, For the 
engagements had ſcarcely been ſigned, when 
Rich appeared with an offer greatly ſuperior, 
She had only from Lacy three hundred 
pounds, but Rich propoſed an engagement 


of three years, of five, ſix, and feven hun- Th, 
dred pounds. | the p. 
The ſcheme of the Pharaoh bank ſucceed-W of it 
ed beyond all her expectations. She hired W tained 
Gounda, the moſt eminent cook of his time, W great 
and alſo his wife, to attend her as her French WW pufin 
woman. The Marquis of Granby ſeemed On. 
the only perſon in company, who could not ¶ room 
loſe his money with patience. The petit, «.. 
foupers occaſioned by this ſort of buſinels ¶ duced 
drew together all the gay, fluttering, um Ganſel 
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86. A. B38 ELEAM Tr. 73 
thinking youth of faſhion. The Miſs Moyſ- 


tyns were generally of theſe parties. The 
eldeſt was particularly diſtinguiſhed by a ſu- 


perior underſtanding ; and without youth or 
beauty, their company was eagerly ſolicited 
by all people of taſte. They were named 


from ſome peculiarities in their make, Crimp, 


Crump, and Crumpling. 
About this time Miſs B. loſt her Iriſh maid- 


O®Bryen, and regretted her exceedingly. But 
the duties of her profeſſion engroſſed her ſole 
attention. Both Theatres opened this ſea- 
ſon with © Romeo and Juliet,” in which 


Barry and Cibber in Covent-Garden, were 


rivalled by Garrick and Miſs B. in Drury- 


Lane. As Miſs B. one evening repeated the 
line Romeo, © O why are you Romeo!” a 
| ſailor from the upper gallery brayed out in a 
voice which made all the Theatre ring, 
8 © Becauſe Barry is Romeo in the other pouſe, 70 


« be ſure !” 
This conteſt was protracted ſo long, that 


| the performers and audience were both tired 
Jof it. The advantage was, however, ob- 
_ tained by Drury, at laſt, though not without a 


great deal of private manœuvre and public 
| puffing. 


One evening Miſs B. was told in the green- 


room, that an old lady and gentleman wiſhed 
to fee her. The moment They were 1ntro- 
duced, the gentleman told her his name was 


I Ganfel, that. he had a ſon a Captain in the 
E Guards; 
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74 MEMOIRS OF h 
Guards; that the gout viſited him ſo often, 


he could not retain his ſeat in Parliament; * 
and that he and his lady were ſo enchanted ; herr 
with her performance, that they determined the! 
to cultivate her acquaintance. Extraordinary ho. 
as this introduction was it had the deſired disch: 
effect. Miſs B. went home with theſe good Jin the 
people, and ſupped with them that very night; ¶ that u 
and was equally charmed with their hoſpi- Meth. 
tality and the old man's good ſenſe, which Nhe co 


was heightened by a large and well ſelected BW Her 
ſore of theatrical anecdotes. She calls him 


'e ceſsful 
a living chronicle, poſſeſſing at the fame Myhoſe 
time, an heart ſingularly generous, humane, Wt hi 
and ſincere. from hi 

His wife was altogether at his command, We] wit! 
and without any other accompliſhment than lungec 


the affairs of a family literally required. And 
happy had it been for Miſs B. and thouſands 


Or whit 


do ac 
whom gallantry, faſhion, and giddineſs, ulti— ee 
mately leave to want and diſcaſe, had they. for } 
never aimed higher than making a ſhirt, a eareq | 
cheeſe, or a pudding. Theſe are the hum- Nenner 
ble affairs of a good houſewife, but they are ard. f. 
generally coupled with health of body, peace Bb her as 
of mind, ſimplicity and innocence. All th 
It was the lot of this woman never to be Ms prom 
long happy. This friendſhip, oddly as it was Dwever, 
commenced, proved very agreeable for ſome hnation 
time, though ſhe found it in the reſult to be bk the 
one of the molt unfortunate epochas in hei ſiting « 
whole lite, | 


mlocut. 
4 Metham, WW 


on 
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Metham, on coming to town, was greatly 
| pleated with her ſucceſs, He lodged at 
Deard's in Pall-Mall, and Lady Walter with 
the little boy, were lodged near Miſs B's, 
ho, on breaking up of the Pharaoh ſcheme, 
diſcharged her man ſervant, and hired a girl 
Zia the room of O Bryen, juſt the reverſe of 
that worthy creature who paid all her ſuit to 
AMetham without minding, but as little as 
1 ſhe could, the ſatisfaction of her miſtreſs, 

Her ſervants plundered her the more ſuc- 
n kelsfully, that ſhe now loſt her Flemiſh boy, 


© Whoſe fidelity had been of great uſe to her. 
e, hut his father had come after him; and 

rom him ſhe learned, that the fon in a quar- 
d, Nel with another lad of the fame place, had 
an Wplunged a knife in the breaſt of his antagoniſt, 
nd Wor which he had fled from Bruges, and that 
ids go account could be obtained of him till the 


i- cher came to London. He thanked Miſs 


hey. for her attention and kindneſs, and en- 
» Peated her to viſit him in a very preſſing 
im- Fenner, which ſhe did ſome years after- 


are ard. He made her thort ſtay as agreeable 
cace Wd her as he could. 

All this time, Metham had not fulfilled 
o ve Ws promiſe of marrying Miſs B. Having, 
t was Prever, been frequently urged to an ex- 
ſome Wanation of the matter by her mother, ſhe 
to be yk the firſt opportunity in her power of 
n her {biting the queſtion to him, without cir- 


þ=1ocurion or he{! tation. He abruptly left 
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the room without deigning her an anſwer. het 
She reſented the indignity, by forbidding his M 
admittance whenever he ſhould call. But 
he inſtantly ſent her a card to tell her, that Dr 
Dives, his brother-in law, and himſelt, tin 
ſhould dine with her that day, and requeſted nio 
they might find her alone. cor 

When they came, however, there was 2 fice 
third perſon with them. It was an Attor- apf 
ney ; and the intention of the viſit, was to fati 
execute writings in her preſence; in which it ma. 
was ſettled, that in caſe Metham died with- W ſen; 
out legitimate iſſue, the eſtates which he agr 
expected to recover from his father, and cou 
thoſe he enjoyed by his mother, ſhould de- het 
volve to Mr. Dives who had married his MW nity 


ſiſter, and his heirs. Mr. Dives joined him in | 
in ſecuring to Miſs B. by the ſame deed, an ftan 


annuity of three hundred pounds a year, and The 
the ſum of two thouſand pounds to their The 
ſon George. | ried 

Miſs B. was not diſſatisfied by this deed, mak 
till ſhe underſtood, by her mother's con- T 
ſtruction of it, that Metham was prevented it il 
from marrying, and that Dives had effectual- {MW her 


ly duped him that he might ſecure to his own 
family the whole of Metham's fortune. Thi 
opened Miſs B's eyes to fee her ſituation ſtil 
more than ever; and ſhe concluded the two 
brothers had contrwed this artful ſcheme, 


only that ſhe might be induced to eg 
* 
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her expectations of ever being the wife of 
Metham. f 


Notwithſtanding her connection with 
at Drury-Lane, her intimacy with Rich con- 
lf, tinued, Neither had ſhe loſt the good opi- 
ed nion of Quin, who regarded her rather with 

compaſſion than anger, as the dupe of arti- 
4 fice and duplicity. To him, therefore, ſhe 
or- applied for advice on this matter; and being 
0 ſatisfied that Metham, of all others, was the 
1 1t man of her heart, he adviſed her for the pre- 
th- ſent to acquieſce, and make his home as 
he agreeable to him as ſhe could. For as he 
and could not marry her while his father lived, 
de- he might be diſguſted by ſuch an importu- 
his nity as might betray her want of confidence 
him in his honour. And while theſe circum- 
„ A ſtances prevented her abſence from the 
and Theatre, ſhe could not aſſume his name. 
their WW They did, for the moſt part, paſs for mar- 
ried, and therefore the ceremony could not 
leed, make much odds. 
con- Though ſhe was pleaſed with this advice, 
:nted WW it ill correſponded with the impatience of 
tual- WWF her temper. And though ſhe generally 


; ov BW ſtruggled to conceal her wiſhes in his pre- 
This WF fence, ſhe could not at all times ſufficiently 
n ſtil ſuppreſs them. Her character received a 


e tuo ſtain, which nothing could blot out but mar- 
heme, riage; and while the ceremony remained 
ve up unperformed, her mind could not be at eaſe. 
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78 MEMOIRS Or 
Her benefit was this ſeaſon extremely lu. 


crative, She was honoured with the patron- 

age of the Eſſex family, the Lady Capels, b 

and the Lady Keppels. The piece was { 

“ Tancred and Sigiſmunda,“ and ſhe ſuc- q 

ceeded in this favourite character of Mrs, y 

Cibber much beyond her expectations. h 

At the benefit of Sowden, the flatterer of l 

| Garrick, the following incident occurred. c 

5 The- Orphan was acted, Roſcius was in MF b 
Chamont, and Miſs B. in Monimia. In the 

moſt pathetic part of the fourth act, ſhe W I. 

heard a voice muttering ſomething which ſhe 1 

[. could not underſtand, from the intereſting 1 

| ſcene that engroſſed her attention. The 81 

ſenſe, however, ſoon aſſailed her ears in more of 

intelligible ſounds. Rumps and burs were th 


repeated audibly and diſtinctly. Roſcius in. 


was ſtill more diſconcerted than Miſs B. and br: 

they had nothing for it, but to conclude the 

dialogue with as much diſpatch as they wil 
could. M. 
| As this ciclmation proceeded from the par 
balcony, it turned out, on enquiry, to be an tire 
EE honeſt city dame who had been lulled to ſleep lov 
* by the noiſe and buſtle of the houſe, and was 
| who had been dreaming of her daily voca- Ro! 
tion. Miſs B. however, had been ſo confuſed gan 
| by this ridiculous occurrence, that ſhe hur- nor 
:- ried out of the Theatre with all the expedi- 1 
| tion 1n her power, and left them to conclude exci 


as they pleaſed. 


It 
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; It was about the end of this winter, that 
8 ſhe loſt a valuable friend in the death of the 
| amiable Miſs Conway, who overheating her- 
ſelf at a ball, was helped to a glaſs of lemon- 
ade which occaſioned an inflammation, of 
which ſhe died with great agony in a few 
hours. It alleviated this ineſtimable loſs a 
little, perhaps, that ſhe had the mournful 
conſolation of holding this moſt delicate and ' 
beſt of women in her arms while ſhe expired. . 

Her other moſt intereſting friend, Miſs St. 
Leger, had juſt married Major Burton. But 
her health was ſtill fo precarious, that ſhe 
durſt not venture on returning to England. Mi 
She, however, invited Miſs B. to the South iy 
of France, but ſhe was too ill to travel; and - 44 
this ſummer paſſed, without producing any 
incident in her fortune deſerving remem- 
brance. 

This ſeaſon commenced in Drury- Lane, 
with the introduction of two new performers, 


Moſſop and Roſs. The one in the caſt of 


the parts belonging to Quin, who this winter re- 
e an tired from the ſtage; the other, in thoſe of 
leep lovers and genteel comedy. Moſſop's voice 
and was pleaſing, but his manner diſguſting. 
275 Roſs was bleſſed with a fine voice and an ele- 
ule 


gant figure, but he had neither ſenſibility 
nor induſtry. 


Theſe gentlemen were liked, but did not 
excite che public curioſity. And the Houſes 
353 F * were 
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were thin, except when the Manager per- 
formed, which he conſequently often did. 
The Mourning Bride, in which Garrick play- 
ed, was this winter revived. But Miſs B. had 
unintentionally offended him, by ſending to 


- Dr. Young to beg the favour of a reading 


of his new piece, the Brothers, during her 
illneſs. Garrick puniſhed her, by teaching 
Mrs. Pritchard the part of Zara, and leav- 
ing the Bride to her own tuition, Notwith- 
ſtanding this partiality, Almeria was greatly 


applauded as a piece of the moſt exquiſite 


acting. | 
On Miſs B's declining ſoon after this, a 
part preſcribed for her by the Manager, he 
wrote to her in the following terms: * Since 
* you have humbugged the town, I ſuppoſe 
te you think you are able to do whatever you 
ce pleaſe. The liberty you have taken in 
« aſking to peruſe Dr. Young's piece, 
“ 1s unwarrantable. And I will convince 
c you, that I a/one am the perſon: to be ad- 
ce drxefled in whatever concerns the Theatre. 
<« I ſhall find means to repay the contempt 
© you have been pleaſed to ſhow me.” 
To this very haughty and magiſterial 


epiſtle, Miſs B. anſwered, that ſhe meant by 


the freedom ſhe had taken no 'infringement 
whatever on his ſovereignty, or in any degree 


to detract from his great confequence, It 
aroſe entirely. from her acquaintance with the 


author, But though ſhe could be * 
Wit 
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with the greateſt eaſe, by complaiſance, no 
man on earth ſhould ever rule her with a rod 
of iron. i 

The firſt time ſhe-appeared in the green- 


room after theſe letters had paſſed, the Ma- 


nager, with his uſual addreſs, accoſted her 
thus: © Well, Madam, you are come at 
« laſt, It was rather unfortunate for vs, 
« that the Doctor inſiſted on your being his 
« heroine.” She anſwered, without heſita- 
tion, that Mrs. Pritchard was better quali- 


fied for that ſpecies of acting which the cha- 


racter required than ſhe was. Haughtineſs 
was neither her temper nor her talent. She 
diſliked it in others, and could not herſelf aſ- 
ſume it without awkwardneſs. 

On this principle ſne offered to give up 
the part, but the Doctor cried out, No! 
« no!” which did not ſeem to pleaſe the 
Manager, who appeared rather mortified, at 
the unexpected + /ans froid which Miſs B. 


diſcovered on the occaſion. . 


Miſs B. when the piece was read, objected 
to the following line, as not very well cor- 
reſponding with the delicacy of a fine Lady, 


I will ſpeak to you in thunder. 


The author proteſted it was the moſt for- 
cible line in the piece. Miſs B. anſwered, 
that ſhe thought it would be more fo, if 
lightning was joined to it. This heated 
the good Doctor, who declared the Brothers 
a E 5 to 
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to be the beſt piece he had ever written, 
Miſs B. pertly obſerved, © I am afraid, Doc- 
ec tor, you will do with me as the Biſhop cf 
ce Toledo did with Gil Blas on a ſimilar occa- 
6 ſion. But I cannot help reminding you 
« of a Tragedy called the Revenge.” Her 
heart ſmote her, however, for this petulance, 
to one whom ſhe regarded with reſpect and 
eſteem; and ſhe applied all her powers of per- 
ſuaſion and addreſs to procure his forgiveneſs, 
and work herſelf into his former good graces, 
And ſhe ſucceeded ſo much to her wiſhes, 
that the Doctor invited himſelf to dine with 
her, but not till he had ſtruck out the of- 
fenſive line, in complaiſance to her judg- 
ment. 

That day Quin happened to be in town, 
and at the hour of dinner joined Garrick and 
Young. A circumſtance of which, many 
people leſs vain than Miſs B. would have 
boaſted, as perhaps, three ſuch wits cannct 
be found in any age or at any table in chrit- 
tendom. 

The Doctor acquainted Quin with the 
fracas which had happened in the green- 
room. Quin replied with his uſual humour, 
% Oh! Doctor, if you knew what that gurl 
could do as well as ſay, you would not be 
« ſurpriſed at any thing ſhe did.” Whether 
the wag meant this as a dvuble entendere, ot 
the facetious divine underſtood it in that 
light, the deponent ſayeth not. 


When 


it A. 2 K * . 5 5 
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When Moore's Gil Blas was played, it 
was condemned to oblivion the ſecond night 


K of its repreſentation; but Mr. Town, who 
N ruled almoſt every theatrical audience at that 
4 time, had influence enough to ſecure a night 
$i for the author, otherwiſe he had only got 
K his labour for his pains. 

1d Eugenea, tranſlated from the French by 
_ Francis, who tranſlated Horace, was their 
FA next eſſay, But though the ſtrength of the 
2 houſe was exerted in its favour, it could 
es, only be dragged on for a few nights to empty 
ch boxes and a dead ſilence. 

d de Alfred of Mallet, made ſome amends 
g- for theſe abortions. Garrick repreſented the 
> [© venerable Briton, with a manlineſs and dig- 
wn, nity well becoming the character of that ce- 


and lebrated chieftain; Miſs B. was leſs ſucceſsful 
any in Elfrida, as the part had only dreſs and 


ave & fituation to render it in any degree intereſting. 
not © Fer indiſpoſition and conſtant employ at 
\rif. the Theatre during this winter, left her little 


time to ſee much company. Metham, in 
particular, was very little with her, as his 
unhappy prediliction for gaming, engroſſed 
both his time and attention. So that with 


i all his profeſſions of regard for Miſs B. he 
t be was generally at White's or ſome other Cof- 
ether fee-Houſe, loſing his money. 


The thirtieth of January was Metham's 
birth-day, and as there could be no buſineſs 
at the Theatre, ſne propoſed a gala for his 
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and her friends, in honour of it. Goundu 
was accordingly appointed to dreſs the din- 
ner, and Robinſon, the Confectioner, to fur- 
niſh the deſert. 

Metham brought Calcraft in his hand, 
whom ſhe had never ſeen before, but in com- 


pany with Mr. Fox, as already related; and 


once or twice at the Theatre, where Lord 
Robert Sutton had introduced him to her. 
He ſat next Metham at the bottom of the 
The dinner was admired; but the 
deſert afforded ſome of the company an op- 
portunity of complimenting Miſs B's taſte 
at the expence of her prudence, It was in 
an eminent degree extravagant, and it 
was obvious enough, that the company con- 
ſidered it as a ſarcaſm on Metham's ſituation. 

Miſs B. wiſhed to divert this kind of ani- 
madverſion, and obſerved with much plea- 
fantry, that if her preſent extravagance 
ſhould occaſion her to viſit the new build- 


ing in St, George's-fields, ſhe truſted ſome 


one or other of the company would releaſe 
her. Metham immediately ſwore in a fury, 
that ſhe might rot there before he would. 

The company were petrified with confu- 
fion and aſtoniſhment. A profound ſilence 
enſued for above a minute. Calcraft then 
turning round to Metham ſaid, I hope, Sir, 
you will not be angry with thoſe that will. 

In ſpite of this ſtrange, unexpected inter- 


ruption, ſhe endeavoured to recover her ſpi- 
2 - rits, 
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rits, but in vain, There was no public 
place of reſort open, and ſhe was obliged to 
bear the fatigue of ſmothering her feelings, 
in complaiſance to her gueſts, until three or 
four o'clock in the morning. 

Metham, at the requeſt of ſome of the 
ladies withdrew; Lord Downe, who was 
preſent, entertaining a ſuſpicion that the 
inſult was aimed at him, went alſo away as 
ſoon as decency would permit. But Miſs 
B. has always declared, that while ſhe con- 
tinued her connection with Metham, this 


e nobleman never breathed an accent whicn 
n could be conſtrued into love. 

t The moment the Gentlemen were gone, 
che Ladies endeavoured all they could, to 
1. exculpate Metham, and produce a recon- 
i- WW cilement. But teized improperly by their 
a- bſolicitations, while her feelings were yet irri- 
ce tated by the inſult ſhe had received, and 


giving way to the violence of the paſſions by 
| which ſhe was agitated, ſhe dropped upon 
her knees before them, renounced all con- 
| neftion with him for ever; and proteſted, 
in language the moſt ſolemn and peremptory, 
that ſhe would refuſe the moſt ſerious tender, 
| even of his hand, and from that moment 
| baniſh him from her heart. N 
| Metham came next day, and by every 

ſubmiſſion which he could make, endeavour- 
ed to atone for the rudeneſs which he had 
committed, He imputed it to a momentary 


phrenzy 
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phrenzy which he could not controul, but 
which proceeded from the exceſs of his love, 
The implacability of her nature, however, 
was not to be ſubdued by conceſſion, pro- 
teſtation or argument. She remained inex- 
orable, and he left her almoſt frantic with 
deſpair. 

The moment her company were gone ſhe 
entered her chamber, but the preſſure on 
her mind would not ſuffer her to ſhut her 
eyes. She therefore walked about the room, 
and as ſhe approached the window, could lee 
a a man in the ſtreet as much agitated as her- 
ſelf. She was, however, too deeply ablorbed 
by her own circumſtances, to beſtow a 
thought on his. 

Metham, notwithſtanding her obſtinacy, 
did not give up his point. He preſſed her 
at laſt, only that he might viſit her as a 
friend. His companion, Colonel Sandford, 
had the addreſs to perſuade her to admit his 
viſits on that footing. And to this ſhe con- 
ſented the more readily, that ſhe had reſolved 
never to enter into a tender connection with 
any other perſon, but to employ the whole 
of her ſubſequent attention on the duties of 
her profeſſion. 

She correſponded with her faithful moni- 
tor Quin, on this moſt intereſting and deli- 
cate determination. He applauded her in 
ſtrong language. He urged her to ſteadinels 
and perſeverance in a principle which ap. 

peared 


* 
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eared to him ſo laudable, and which in the 
iſſue, would turn out ſo convenient and ad- 
vantageous to her. 

A few days after this revolution happened 
to her, her maid brought her a parcel, which 
on opening, ſhe found to contain ten bank 
bills of one hundred pounds each. She 
could not fix in her mind, on any body ſo 
likely or ſo able to make this munificent 
preſent as Lord Downe. But ſuch an in- 
ſtance of generoſity, could only come from 
ſome one greatly intereſted about her; ſhe 
therefore concluded the donor could not long 
remain concealed, and determined within 
herſelf, on no account whatever to break into 
the ſum, but to wait the event. 

The firſt time Metham went to dine with 
her after this, ſhe aſked his friend Col. Sand- 
| ford to accompany him. Calcraft came alſo 
along with them, as a great intimacy had 
| lately ſubſiſted between him and Metham. 
Mrs. Lane, ſecond daughter of Rich, falling 
in accidentally, made alſo one of the party 
| and Miſs B. regretting that ſhe could notobtain 
| places to ſee the new pantomime of Harle- 
| Quin Sorcerer, Mrs. Lane made an offer 
| of accommodating both her and the young 


mont Dives, who ſtill remained with her. | 
| deli Mr. Calcraft now propoſed to the Gen- 
ner u tlemen to go on a party to Oxford, on ſome 
xdinel pretext or another. His offer was readily 


«ccepted by Metham and the Colonel, who 
were 
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were both men of pleaſure, This produced 
an event, which left Metham no longer in 
doubt, both that he had a rival and who that 


rival was. | 


{ tur 

— to 

| on 

GP. VI. his 

| | him 

MISS B. FORMS A NEW CONNECTION, BUT Nor N 
OF THE MATRIMONIAL KIND. FR 


188 B. kept her word with Mrs. Lane He 

in attending on Harlequin, and Cal- 
craft crouded into the ſame box with a thou- 
ſand apologies for the liberty he had taken, 
She enquired why he had not proceeded to 
Oxford, and whether the Gentlemen who ac- 
companied had alſo returned. An exprels 
had overtaken him, he ſaid, at Salt-Hill, by 
which he was obliged to return to town 0n 
buſineſs of importance. 

This ſtory was eaſily believed by Miſs B. 
He handed the Ladies to the carriage at the 
concluſion of the piece, and aſked permiſ- 
ſion to wait on them home. Miſs B. in 
compliment to his politeneſs, aſked him to 
ſtay ſupper. He did fo, and as there were 
neither coach nor chair to be obtained about 
two o'clock for Mrs. Lane, Calcraft offered 
his, which was in waiting, to the Lady; 
whoſe lodgings being conſiderably diſtant, 
he had a tete-q-tete with Miſs B. till his chat 

| | returned, 
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returned, and which otherwiſe than by this 
incident he could not have obtained. 

The converſation on this occaſion, na- 
turally turned on the behaviour of Metham 
to Miſs B. and he had the addreſs to put 
on an air of concern for the extravagance of 
his friend's temper, which, by precipitating 
him into a fury, had rendered him wretehed. 
{ Miſs B. then ſhowed him the bills for a 
| thouſand pounds which ſhe had received. 
He was at too great a diſtance in her opi- 
nion, to form any ſerious deſign upon her. 
His apparent diffidence, his air of modera- 
| tion, his affected frankneſs and affability, in- 
tereſted her credulity, and conciliated her 
| confidence. She conſequently aſked him, 
| whether he could judge by the ſuperſcrip- 
| tion, from whom the money came. He was 
| pleaſed by this inſtance of her confiding in 

his honour, and adviſed her to turn the 
B. bills into caſh, without further ceremony or 
- the delay. For her part, ſhe was ſatisfied for the 
preſent, that Lord Downe was the perſon to 
[whom ſhe was intitled for this ſeaſonable 
bounty ; which he had ſent her with no other 


t0 
pe view, than to extricate her from thoſe diffi- 
about culties which it was natural to ſuppoſe ſhe 
Fered muſt ſuffer from her quarrel with Metham. 
ady; Calcraft, from one thing led her to another; 
iſtant, and by the freedom with which ſhe had diſ- 
- chair cloſed ſo material a ſecret to him, he pre- 
urned, lumed to teize her into confeſſions ſtill more 


Intereſting, 
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intereſting. He ventured to aſk her, whe. i 
ther ſhe was ſatisfied of Metham's intention 
to marry her. Her reſentment for the in- 


Juries ſhe had ſuſtained from the madneſs of ſt 
that infatuated Gentleman, ſtimulated her w 
now to repeat the fame raſh proteſtation hi 
ſhe formerly made, that ſhe would not ac- ſu 
cept of his hand were he now to offer it to he 
her. She added at the ſame time, and with be 
an energy equally folemn and earnefl, that an 
ſhe was determined never to enter into any for 
ſimilar engagement whatever. | 

The chair was now returned, and Calcraſt Pa 
took his leave for that night. She blames WW anc 
herſelf for continuing in this ſituation, all W tot 
alone, with a man of gallantry, . at the hours lod 
of two or three in the morning. Indeed, it her 
was a riſk which no woman of ſtrict honour whe 
and decency would have run. And we ul- He 


pect, that there is at leaſt as. much prudence WF infif 
as truth in the declaration, that after all thele pard 


appearances, ſhe had no idea that Calcrait greſ 
wiſhed to undermine the intereſt of Methan WW apol 
in her affection. The next night, however, ſhe WW on ti 
owns, this apprehenſion came acroſs her mind. and: 
It was Mrs. Pritchard's benefit. The ſtage an a, 
was crowded. There was conſequently, abou 
great buſtle in the paſſages. Miſs B. was in-. fired 
ſulted by a man in liquor. Calcraft, wo with; 
was dangling at her heels reſented the affront © be 
and after ſome words, knocked the ſtrange ed, wi 


down; who no ſooner recovered from * 
& ſtoke, 
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ſtroke, than Calcraft deſired him to walk out 
with him. But Calcraft ſoon returning with 
a ſmile on his countenance, Miſs B. began to 
ſuſpect the drift of all the officious attention 
which he had paid her of late. This alarmed 
her the more, that ſhe had engaged him to 
ſup with her that evening. He behaved, 
however, with ſo much diſtance and reſpect 
before her company, and returned at fo early 
an hour, that ſhe ſecretly upbraided herſelf 
for having formed this raſh concluſion. 

Next morning as ſhe took a walk in the 
Park, a ſervant of Metham's came up to her, 
and acquainted her that his maſter was come 
to town, and wiſhed to ſee her inſtantly at his 
lodgings. She went immediately, but in 
her way found Calcraft, and the perſon 
who had offended her the evening before. 
He had been with this poor man early, and 
inſiſted on his either aſking the fair one's 
pardon, or his fighting him. But the ag- 
greſſor was not very fond of making any 
apology whatever to an actreſs. They were 
on their way, as well as Miſs B. to Metham's, 
and all entered together. The ſtranger made 
an awkward apology, muttering ſomething 
about the delicacy of an actreſs. Metham 
fired at this inſtance of diſreſpect, ſaid to him 
with great ſolemnity, Sir, that Lady is to 
* be my wife.” The man had hardly retir- 
ed, when Metham turning round to Calcraft, 
he aſked with an air of great ſuperiority, what 
right 


I 
- 
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right he had to enliſt himſelf as Miſs B's 
champion. This abſurd and abrupt inter- 
rogation ſtruck her anew. But ſhe was not 
long kept in ſuſpenſe about tle cauſe, Me- 
tham had called at her houſe, and got intel- 
Iigence of all Calcraft's viſits and motions, 
Conſequently, not only the Z&7e-4-7&te which 
had happened between Calcraft and her at 
ſo unſeaſonable an hour, but his walking in 
the ſtreet oppoſite to her chamber windows 
the night after their quarrel, had unfortu— 
nately come to his ears. This information, 
connected with Calcraft's ſudden return to 
town, had awakened all his jealouſy, and 
convinced him effectually of his new friend's 
perfidious intention of ſupplanting him in 
the heart of Miſs B. 

The altercation which enſued. was more 
than. ſhe could bear. She fainted away. A 
challenge was the conſequence. General 
Burton and Colonel Haywood were to be 
the ſeconds. What the reſult of this meet- 
ing was, or whether there was any duelling, 
has not tranſpired. 

Miſs B's benefit happened on the Saturday 
following. She had, therefore, too much bu- 
fineſs on her hands to ſuffer any part of her 
attention to be waſted on the difference of 
her rival lovers. Venice Preſerved was 
the piece ſhe made choice of, and it brought 
her a very crowded houſe, and exceſſive ap- 


plauſe. Mr. Fox, who took a great conceri 
in 
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in her fortunes, came after the play was over, 
to inform her what Mr. Murray, now Lord 
Mansfield, .had ſaid. For that great man's 
opinion, even in matters of taſte at that 
time, was not without its influence on the 
public. After ſhowing the greateſt ſatisfac- 
tion with the performance in general, his 
Lordſhip concluded by ſaying, that he had 
come to admire his friend Garrick, but went 
away enchanted with Bellamy. Garrick was 
in the green-room when this intelligence was 
given, and it did not a little hurt his conſe- 
quence; for he could not without jealouſy 


and envy, bear even a ſiſter near the throne. 


Miſs B. being longer a bed this morning 
than uſual, from the fatigue of the preced- 
ing day, her ſervants were forbid to admit 
Metham if he come. But he was not to be 
denied; ruſhed into her bed- room with a 
look as frantic as a bedlamite, and aſked her 
fiercely, if ſne would live with him? Her 
anſwer was in the negative, and as determined 
as ever. He then drew his hanger in a rage, 
and ſwore that if ſhe did not hve, ſhe ſhould 
die with him. The child of their affection 
playing about the room, ſcreamed out, at 


. Metham's fury and menacing geftures. 'This 


recalled a moment's tenderneſs. Miſs B. had 
fainted away. He recovered her by his aſ- 
Aduities and attentions; but as ſoon as ſhe 
could hear him, he tried by every kind of 
threatening A waprecation, to combat the 
reſolution ſhe i.2d formed. Finding all his 

violence 
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violence and outrage unavallable, he had re- 
courſe to tears, entreaties, and all that the 
moſt ſincere and riveted tenderneſs could 
ſuggeſt. Though this was by much the moſt 
likely way of conciliating her affection, it 
was her misfortune to reſiſt all that he could 
either ſay or do. He ſolemnly offered to 
marry her immediately, and to atone for the 
offence he had given her, by the moſt unre- 
mitting attention to her inclination all the 
days of his life, . 

Still, however, ſhe perſiſted in obſtinately 
rejecting every offer he made. His phrenſies 
returned with more extravagance than ever. 
She began in her turn to entreat and ſolicit 
him to leave her. He ſaw the trepidation 
to-which he had reduced her. A gleam of 
pity once more came acroſs him, and after 
obtaining her leave to return again in two 
hours, he left her. 

He was no ſooner gone, than ſhe rung for 
her maid, and ſent her on ſome frivolous er- 
rand to one of her female acquaintance, and 
told her ſhe wiſhed to compole herſelf a little 
till ſhe returned. But ſhe inſtantly got up, 
and putting on the firſt clothes ſhe. could 
find, ran out into the ſtreet in a ſtate of diſ- 
traction and anxiety, which it is. impoſſible 
to deicribe. This Tonened on Sunday, as 


the people were coming from church ; and 


by the wildneſs of her looks and other ſymp- 
| toms 
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toms of extravagance, which they perceived 
about her, conceived her to be inſane. 

She did not fly to her mother's, as that was 

the firſt place to which Metham, as ſhe ap- 

| prehended, would have recourſe, But ſhe 

| went directly to Southampton- ſtreet, where 

ſhe had lodged on her return from Ireland, 

and where the Ganſels had taken up theirs. Ir 

was kepeby a Mrs. Smith, to whoſe humanity 

ſhe owed much on this occaſion. She did 
| every thing in her power to ſoothe and com- 

poſe her gueſts on this occaſion. She went 

immediately to Lady Walters, whom ſhe ac- 
quainted with what had happened. There 
| Metham was raving like a madman. He 
had been at Calcraft's houſe, concluding the 
ſcheme to have originated with him. But 
finding ſhe was not there, he had continued 
his reſearches. Mean while, Calcraft, on 
hearing that ſhe had fled, experienced nearly 
the ſame tormenting apprehenſions which 
had rendered Metham thus delirious. He 
ſuppoſed, from putting together a great 
variety of other circumſtances, that ſhe had 
put herfelf under the protection of Lord 
Downe, as that nobleman poſſeſſed every 
attraction which could charm or captivate 
the ſex, 

Lady Walter promiſed Metham ſhe would 
inform him of her daughter's return, as ſoon 
4 ſhe could diſcover it. She then waited on 
Miſs B. whom ſhe found in the utmoſt agony 

| and 
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and diſtreſs. Her conſtant wiſhes had been, to 
ſee her daughter joined with Metham in the 


holy band of matrimony ; and ſhe could have 


fed it now on Miſs B. that it was actually 
within her reach, but that her mind was too 
much agitated. And from the danger which 
muſt have reſulted from the frantic temper 
of Metham at preſent, had Miſs B. ſtaid any 
longer where ſhe was, Lady Walter did not 
wholly diſapprove of her precipitate retreat, 

It was now paſſion week, and Miſs B. being 
happily relieved from her attendance on the 
Theatre, agreed in company with Mrs, 
Smith, to viſit the Ganſels, at Donnalon- 
Park, where they were received by Mr, and 
Mrs. Ganſel with the warmeſt cordiality, 
Theſe people, with all that wealth, indepen. 
dence, and health could beſtow, were yet 
unhappy. They had an only fon, who would 
not comply with their wiſhes in marrying. 
And they. were uneaſy at the apprehenſions 
of not ſeeing a fine paternal inheritance, 
deſcending by a ſtraight line in their own 
family. 

Col. Ganſel, for that was the young Gen- 
tleman's name, joined them in the evening 
of the next day, after their arrival at Don- 
aalon-Park, when it appeared how much his 
parents doated on him by their attention to 
him, and ſolicitude about him. 

One day while they were at dinner, the 


old Gentleman was told, that a ſtranger 
wiſhed 
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' withed to ſpeak with him. He deſired that 


the Gentleman, whoever he might be, would 
walk in and make one of the company. The 
ſervant who carried this meſſage, inſtantly 
returned with a note, acquainting him, that 
as the buſineſs was of a delicate and preſſing 
nature, the writer begged to have an oppor- 
tunity of ſeeing and ſpeaking with him 
alone. 

Mr. Ganſel, after deſiring that the com- 
pany might not pay any regard to him, and 
that one of the four diſhes then on the table 
might be kept for him and his gueſt, told 
them it was uncertain, from the note he had 
received, how long he might be obliged to 
ſtay. 

This incident ſeemed moſt to affect the 
Colonel, who, on his father's withdrawing, 
ſeemed to change colour. The bell, how- 
ever, was ſoon rung, and the diſh which ad 
been kept warm, ordered to attend Mr. Gan- 
ſel and his gueſt. Mrs. Ganſel leaving the 
company at the ſame time, was not long out; 
and on her return ſmiled at her ſon, and told 
him, that his father was in great good hu- 
mour; and added, that he needed not be 
alarmed, as he was not the firſt ſon who had 
fallen in love without the confent of his pa- 
rents, It feems this young man had for 
ſome time been privately married, and had 
but little hopes that his father would conſent 
to the match, when known. 


R After 
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Aſter dinner, the company went to take 
a walk in the park and grounds about the 
houſe. The Colonel had brought an ex- 


traordinary white bull, as a preſent to his 


father. And in complaiſance to him, as well 
as from motives of curioſity, it was propoſed 
to view him, when a ſervant came with a meſ- 
ſage to Miſs B. begging her attendance on 
Mr. Ganſel immediately : ſhe would much 
rather have remained were ſhe was, but not 
willing to diſoblige the old Gentleman, ſhe 
obeyed implicitly his invitation ; and to her 
inexpreſſible ſurpriſe, found Calcraft with 
him. Mr. Ganſel riſing up with his accuſ- 
tomed politeneſs and familiarity, took her by 
the hand and told her, pointing at Calcraft, 
that here was her protector from a madman; 
and that this was a Gentleman of honour, 


who propoſed, with her conſent, to make her 


happy for life. 


He then produced a paper, but without 
ſpecifying what it contained, rung the bel], 
and diſpatched one of his domeſtics for an 
Attorney. The ſervant ſoon returned, ſay- 
ing, the Attorney his maſter uſually em- 
ployed, was not at home, but that Mr. _— 
was. No, no, ſaid the old Gentleman, that 
fellow ſhall not dine with me, and then 
charge me for his company. This, it ſeems, 
was a trick of the Gentleman on a for- 
mer occaſion, which Mr, Ganſel had not 
forgotten, and was not willing to gg 
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le conſoled Calcraft, however, by ſaying, 
that his own Attorney would return by the 


evening, and then the buſineſs ſhould 


there be concluded. 

The contents of this inſtrument, which 
was a contract of marriage, were, that 
Calcraft promiſed under the forfeiture of 
fifty thouſand pounds, to marry Miſs B. 
within the term of ſix or ſeven years, as he 
ſhould then have acquired ſuch an indepen- 
dence as would enable him to avow his ſitu- 
ation. But Mr. Fox had forbid him, on the 
penalty of forfeiting his patronage, to enter 
into a ſerious engagement with a woman in 
public life. That as theſe were the ſenti- 
ments of the perſon on whom all his future 
proſpects depended, he deemed himſelf 
bound in gratitude to regard them with the 
greateſt deference and exactneſs: and that 
though he loved her to diſtraction, his ho- 
nour, which was pledged in this manner, he 
could not violate for any object on earth. 
In ſhort, this had appeared to him the only 
expedient in his power by which he could 
obtain her, and keep his own word. 

Miſs B. liſtened with patience, while Mr, 
Ganſel with great ſeriouſneſs and viſible ps 


| probation, repeated Calcraft's apology for 


his preſent conduct. But the moment he 
had done, ſhe reprobated the ſcheme, and 
expreſſed her own diſſatisfaction in the moſt 
indignant terms. She upbraided him with 
a temerity and preſumption to which ſhe 
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had given him the moſt diſtant encourage— 
ment aſſuring at the ſame time, both Mr. 


Ganſel and Calcraft, that ſhe had taken her 
final reſolution againſt ever forming another har 
connection with any of the ſex, | be 
She then roſe under ſtrong emotions, and 1 
was leaving the room, when Calcraft in a dit) 
fate little ſhort of inſanity, ſtepped haſtily med 
between her and the door, as if he was anx1- ſoc 
ous to detain her. This freedom offended cure 
her to ſuch a degree, that loſing all regard tion 
for that decency and delicacy Which are in- Gan 
ſeparable from what may be termed true ſe— n 
41 


male dignity, ſhe ſtruck him a violent blow, 
and inſtantly burſt into tears. Calcraft was He 


confounded, and knew not what other ex- have 
pedient to employ, and the old Gentleman he \ 
endeavoured to ſoothe her into her uſual thou 
good nature. He prevailed on her to fit Gen 
down and be compoſed, and ſtruggled to he w 


convince her, that her own happineſs and By 
peace of mind were the only objects they had At 


in view. The very unhandſome treatment ne £ 
ſhe had received from Metham, he magni- with 
fied into an unpardanable outrage, which left e ſh 
her no chance of ever having any felicity in _ 
the ſocicty of a man, whoſe violence of tem- 5 [1 
per would coy moment put her life in dan- 1 a f 
ger. By Eis paſſions, he told her an obloquy days 

tad been raiſed againſt her, which 1t would ea 
not be caly to ſuppreſs; that hey character 1 


was injured, and her veracity every where 
ſuſpected, 
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ſuſpected. His jealouſy would, in his opi- 
nion, and without any provocation, often 
break out beyond all bounds; and it was 
hardly to be doubted, but that ſhe might ſoon 
be the victim of it. 

In this manner did he work on her timi— 
dity, till ſhe had already realized, in ſome 
meaſure, in her fearful imagination, all the 
ſhocking conſequences which he had pic- 
tured, as reſulting from any further connec— 
tion with Metham. Calcraft finding Mr. 
Ganſel ſo ſtrenuous an advocate for him, 
apologiſed for his leaving him to plead his 
cauſe, and pretending buſineſs withdrew. 
He feared, he ſaid, that he ſhould not ſoon 
have the honour of repeating his viſit, unleſs 
he was given to underſtand that Miſs B. 
ſhould be his. This, he begged the old 
Gentleman would do with all his addreſs, as 
he would fly to execute the deed. He was 
at the ſame time peculiarly unhappy on Miſs 
B's account, as he knew not what might be 
the conſequence of her returning to town 
without a protector. This taſk, he proteſted 
he ſhould be happy to undertake by her per- 
mifion, though it ſhould be at the hazard of 
his life, This conflict of paſſion terminated 
in a fever, and Mr. Ganſel, ſince the holi- 
days were now over, wrote to his fon the 
Colonel, who had returned to town, defiri ing 
he would wait on the Manager to acquaint 
him that Miſs B. was ſo ill at his houſe, as 
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that ſhe could not attend theTheatre for ſome 
days. And it happened fortunately for her 
phage v ſituation, that the Manager regretted 

er abſence the leſs, that moſt of the nights 
were appointed for benefits. 

Mr. Ganſel was not idle during this in- 
terval of buſineſs; but executed the truſt 
committed to him by Calcraft, with infinite 
ane unceaſing aſſiduity. At length ſhe re- 
ceived a letter from her mother, acquainting 
her of Metham's indifference; and alledging, 
his exaſperation had proved more from pride 
than tenderneſs; and that the convicton of 
having a rival, hurt him infinitely more than 
the fervency of his love. And as a proof 
that the violence of his attachment, had gave 
way to ſentiments of diſſatisfaction and con- 
tempt, ſhe added, that it was reported he 
had renewed his intimacy with a demirip of 
quality, to whom he had formerly beerr de- 
voted. In ſhort, it was now her opinion, 
from the reports that went about, that though 
her daughter were to diſpenſe with the reſo- 
tution ſhe had formed, it was no longer his 
intention to realize the frequent promiſes he 
Nad made of marrying her. 

This letter gave a ſanction to all that Mr. 
Ganſel had ſaid. It was ſtrengthened by 
Metham's ſilence, who had not all this time 
either ſeen or written to her, though he was 
ſuppoſed to have known where ſhe was. For 


had ſhe had an interview with him 2 
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this fatal union took place, to which ſhe had 
been ſo much ſolicited, though ſhe might 
not have literally complied with his entrea- 
ties, ſhe would not, in all probability, have 
connected herſelf with another. But every 
thing concurred to make her the dupe of 
her own reſentment. It was no Ionger in 
her power to withſtand the arts that were laid 
to enſnare her. The writing which Calcraft 
had left, was immediately copied, and a meſ- 
ſage diſpatched to require his attendance for 
the purpoſe of ſigning and ſealing it, 

Her ſentiments on this occaſion, though 
natural, were chiefly in favour of the man 
of her choice. The only perſon on earth 
to whom her heart was engaged; the object 
of her virgin affection; the father of a 
child on whom ſhe doted, engroſſed her 
whole mind, and baniſhed from her ima- 
gination every other man. Shocked at 
the idea of forming another union while 
her paſſions were in this ſituation, ſhe once 
more relapſed, and determined to have 
nothing further to ſay to Calcraft or Mr. 
Ganſel. But the latter no ſooner heard of 
this fluctuation of ſentiment, than he 
immediately renewed the attack which had 
ſo well ſucceeded before. He ſhowed her 
the extreme abſurdity of oppoſing, in this 
manner, her good fortune; and that the 
ſillineſs of retracting her word, would 
depreciate her very much in the eſtimation 
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of all her moſt valuable friends. He aſked 
her what ſhe had to expect from a man, who 
was determined to treat her either with the 
moſt frantic jealouſy, or a ſullen contempt. 
He affected to feel for her heat of ſpirit ; and 
inſinuated, that ſhe could not now break her 
engagement with Calcraſt, but at the expence 
of her honour, and of that gratitude which 
ſhe owec to the warm and fincere intereſt he 
had at ſo much inconvenience and riſk to 
| himſelf, taken in her ſituation and affairs. 

Thele arguments had the defired effect, 
Miſs B. who regarded Metham with ſtrong 
affection, though ſhe had begun to relent of 
the uſage ſhe had given him, and the vow 
ſhe had made, could not reconcile her heart to 
any thing like a flight from him. This ope- 
rated with the greater energy, that the 
circumſtances which diſtinguiſhed their con- 
nection preſſed upon her recollection. There- 
fore to put an end to all future moleſtations 
from a perſon, who under her preſent im- 
preſſions, ſhe was perſuaded had uſed her 
ſo ill, ſhe made no further oppoſition to the 
propoſals now made her. 

Calcraft flew on the wings of love to Don- 
nalon-Park, where the deed. was executed ; 
and except the omiſſion of the ceremony, the 

mock nuptials were fully ſolemnized. There 
was a ſomething within her, which told her 
that all was not right. O conſcience ! con- 


ſcience! happy were it for blind unthinking 
mortals, 
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mortals, that more attention were given to 
thy frequent and kind admonitions than 
generally is. 

This poor unfortunate woman was ſo little 
acquainted with the ſtate of her own heart, 
that like the patriarch's dove, ſhe immedi- 
ately longed to return to that home where 
all her happineſs had been ſo long depoſited. 
Had ſhe known the real ſituation of Me- 
tham, ſhe would herſelf ſued for a reconcili- 
ation on her knees. On their return to town, 
the paper was left in the cuſtody of Mr. 
Ganſel, as a place of the greateſt ſecurity ; 
and-1n the keeping of one, who had ſhown 


| himſelf to be one of her beſt friends. 


CHAP. VI 


| ASUCCESSION OF VEXATIONS AND VICISSITUDES, 


N OT ſuſpecting ſhe had been at all de- 


ceived in the account which ſhe had 


got of Metham's ſtate of mind, ſhe wrote 


to him, informing him what ſhe had done, 
in order to bar all proſpect of any union be- 
tween them for ever. But this unhappy 


man, inſtead of the inſenſibility which they 


al imputed to him, had been confined to 
his bed by means of a violent fever, under 
which he had laboured ever ſince their ſepa- 
ration, He was only at this time flowly re- 
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covering from what had almoſt kilkd him, 
But on the receipt of a letter which contained 
ſo cruel an intimation, his diſorder returned, 
and with it his delirium. This ſhock re. 
duced him to a ſtate of madneſs which is not 
to be deſcribed. And he was only prevented 
from deſtroying himſelf by his friend Major 
Burton, and the care of his faithful valet, 
who never left him. 

Calcraft's mode of accompliſhing with ſo 
much perfidy to his friend, this baſe deſign, 
ſubjected him to the meanneſs of bribing the 
ſervants. It was by this means, Lady Walter 
had been rendered acceſſory to the fatal tniſ- 
conduct of her daughter. Miſs B's ſervant 
whom ſhe had hired in the place of her faith- 
ful Iriſh woman O*Bryen, but whom ſhe 
never liked, had been bought over to Cal- 
craft's intereſt, and impoſed upon her mo- 
ther the ſituation of Metham, which had 
ſuch an influence on his conduct. But a 
union originating in falſhood, could not pro- 
duce that ſatisfaction which it otherwiſe 
would, There is a right and wrong in every 
thing; and whoever attempts to gratify his 
paſſions at the expence of truth or juſtice, 
may well lay his account with diſappoint- 
ment or remorſe at the long run. 

It was but a few days that ſhe had been in 
town, when Metham's valet wanted to fpeak 
to her. He had brought her a letter, which 
he was ordered to = only into me 

and. 
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hand. The poor fellow wept bitterly at the 
ſight of her. He gave a mournful account 
of his maſter, and told his artleſs tale with 
an earneſtneſs which ſhe could hardly bear. 
He told her that his maſter was ſtill confined 
to his bed; that he had groaned and cried 
till he was perfectly exhauſted ; that unleſs 
ſhe came to ſee and comfort him, he could 
not live; that he was conſtantly raving about 
her, wiſhing he could once more call her his; 
and often conjuring her, on his knees, to be 
reconciled to him. She could but juſt ſay 
to this honeſt dependent, that it was now 
much too late; when he exclaimed with a 
tone of voice which would have rended a 
heart of ſtone, © Then we are all undone, 
e my poor little maſter and all!“ 

She perceived in this unaffected, but kind 
creature's extreme dejection, a picture of the 
ſorrow which ſhe had bequeathed to a family 
in which ſhe had once been happy. She 
looked at the man with a mixture of tender- 
neſs for his ſenſibility and horror at the miſ- 
chief which her temerity had wrought; and 
ruſhed from him to hide her agonizing ſen- 
fations, which at this moment drove her to 
the brink of madneſs. And in the language 
of ſenſibility, thus abuſed and betrayed, ſhe 
upbraided at once, both her mother and 
Calcraft for the duplicity and treachery of 
their conduct. The effect of ſuch a con- 
flict ſhook her whole frame, and ſhe fell 
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3 an che floor. She was conſequently, 
conveyed to her room, in a ſtate of grief and 
deſpondency, little better than the man ſhe 
had thus irreparably injured. 

When Metham's ſervant returned, the 
anſwer which he brought from Miſs B. was 
to a perſon in his condition almoſt inſtant 
death. The human frame is not in every caſe 
equal to ſuch a ſhock. Metham's madneſs 
increaſed. He wrote to her once more, and 
renewed all his former proteſtations, con- 
Juring her by every tender idea which then 
preſſed on his mind, to return again to his 
arms. But the conſequence of this tender 
and pathetic epiſtle only increaſed the de- 
ſpair to which her obſtinacy had reduced him, 
For tlie perturbation of ſpirit which Miſs B. 
experienced from theſe viciſſitudes of extreme 
ſenfibility, terminated in ſuch a frantic ſtate 
of mind, as rendered her for ſome time 
incapable of attention to any thing. This 
melancholy ſtupor ſo nearly allied to real 
idiotiſm, prevented her anſwering Metham's 
letter ſo ſoon as ſhe would otherwiſe have 
done. This circumſtance, probably, ſaved 
him. It occaſioned a temporary ſuſpen- 
ſion of his affliction, by the angry feel- 
ings which were the necellary efect of 
a treatment apparently contemptuous. 
He felt himſelf hurt by the omiſſion, and 
recollected himſelf ſo far as to ſhew a 
becoming reſentment, by ſending for * ſon 
rom 
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from Lady Walter, and placing him under 

the care of Mrs. Dives, his ſiſter. The boy 

at this time was two years and a quarter old. 

Mr. Roſs had pitched on Romeo and Ju— 

liet for his benefit, in which Miſs B. was to 
ſuſtain the part of Juliet. It was therefore 
poſtponed, on account of her illneſs, which 
from theſe agitations was very ſenſibly in- 
creaſed. Garrick wiſhed him to chuſe ano- 
ther, in which her acting was not neceſſary 
and inſinuated to her, that ſhe ought not from 
reſpe& to herſelf, appear with an inferior 
performer. It was, however, an invariable 
maxim with her, that every player in pro- 
portion to his or her favour with the public, 
ought to appear 1n as many benefits as 
poſſible. : 

At her own benefit this ſeaſon, ſhe choſe the 
| farce of © The Oracle,“ acted by the Lillipu- 
| tians. And ſhe had the merit of introducing to 
the ſtage the facetious Miſs Pope, who has at 
this day, no rival in her peculiar caſt of parts; 
| but whoſe inimitable powers as an actreſs, 
are ſtill inferior to thoſe virtues which adorn 
and endear her private life. 

Miſs B. during this ſevere fit of ſickneſs, 
had the pleaſure of a viſit from her worthy 
nend Quin, who had come to town on this 
joccalion, to complete an act of kindneſs and 
generoſity ro Ryan. The former ſeaſon he 
had acted Falſtaff for this gentleman's bene- 


1 1 Vour. 


it, and was now ſolicited to repeat the fa- 
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vour, But Quin had now reſolved to appear 
no more, and wrote to Ryan in theſe terms : 
« J would play for you if I could, but will 
© not whiſtle for you. I have willed you a 
ce thouſand pounds, If you want money 
« you may have it, and ſave my executors 
ce trouble. JAMES QUIN.” 


La) 


To this gentleman, of whoſe advice ſhe 
had ſo frequently and properly availed her- 
ſelf, Miſs B. had recourſe in her preſent 

erplexed and diſtreſſing ſituation, He never 
failed to inculcate moderation in the purſuit 
of pleaſure, and ſatisfaction with the arrange- 
ments of Providence, He conjured her to 
make herſelf as eaſy as ſhe could, under that 
preſſure of untoward events which diſtin- 

uiſhed her fortune. It was a circumſtance 
which he did not forget to urge, the very ar- hab] 
dent affection ſo obvious in the manner of ene; 


Calcrafr. This he thought flattering and Hite 


agreeable, and he wiſhed her to return it, H 
and ſhew how much ſhe valued it by her his fr 
continuing to deſerve it. But this was with 


impoſſible. 

The tempers of theſe lovers were not 
formed for each other. Miſs B. pofleſled 
the greateſt vivacity. Her ſenſibility was 
ſtrong and acute. She had nothing ſtayed or 
| ſedate in her compoſition. With a mol 
ſuſceptible heart and roving imagination {he 
was giddy, artleſs, and volatile as the my 
e 
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Her lover was on the contrary, cool, good- 
natured, and complaiſant. He went for ſome 
time by the name of honeſt Jack Calcraft, 
which imported little more than that he had 
not yet diſcovered abilities ſufficient to make 
him a knave. His appearance was vulgar, 
but not unmanly. And though not poſſeſſed 
of either genius or literature, he was not 
without a conſiderable ſhare of caution and 
policy. He acquired regularity from the 
minutiæ of the counting-houſe ; and proſe- 
cuted even his pleaſures and his views, with 
the habits of a man of buſineſs. 

Miſs B. naturally contraſted in her mind, 
the two gentlemen with whom ſhe had been 
thus nearly connected. And Calcraft always 
ſuffered in her opinion from the compariſon, 
This filled her heart with indifference, pro- 
bably with diſguſt, which would not be leſ- 
ſened by the frequent recollection of ſuch a 
ſyſtem of artifice as had thus undone her. 

Her conduct to Metham, ſo juſtly offended 
his friends, that they unanimouſly treated her 
with contempt and averſion. Mr. Brudenel 
never once honoured her with a viſit, except 
calling on her twice from motives of gene- 
roſity to do her ſome favour. The other 
companions of this injured genttemen, were 
too much men of the world, to give them- 
ſelves much concern either with the guilty 


levities of Miſs B, or the romantic ſorrows 
of Metham, 
He 
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He was prevailed upon, immediately on 
his recovery, to go abroad ; a ſcheme which 
he fell into the more readily, as it would af- 
ford him an opportunity of revenging the 
perfidy of his miſtreſs on the whole ſex, 
He was, however, perfectly accompliſhed in 
all thoſe external and ſuperficial qualities 
which are of ſo much eſtimation in the 
faſhionable world. His figure was elegant, 
and his addrets ſingularly polite and intereſt- 
ing. He was, therefore, always a favourite 
with the Ladies. And it was not long be- 
fore Miſs B. had the mortification to hear, 
that he had dropped his handkerchief at the 
feet of the 6, the reigning toalt at that 
time in the court of Verſailles, 

Calcrafr, at the concluſion of the ſeaſon, 
hired a pretty box at Twickenham. It was 
called Ragmon's Caſtle ; and here they ſpent 
their ſummer. She had loit-her two moſt 
favourite female friends by death, and con- 
tracted no new ones, conſequently ſhe ſaw 
but few viſitants of that deſcription. Bur 
though they lived thus in the country, one 
houſe did not hold them both when in town. 

Her theatrical negociation for this year 
was propoſed by Clutterbuck, an intimate 
acquaintance of the Managers. He offered 
her the parts of Juliet, Deſdemona, and Ca- 
liſta, which Garrick thought might be an in- 
ducement, and which Mrs. Cibber conde- 


ſcended to reſign in her favour, For ſo great 
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was the intimacy between theſe two theatri- 
cal heroines, that Miſs B. both in public and 
private, always gave way to the aſcendency of 
her friend's genius, and was every where proud 
doing juſtice to her acknowledged ſuperio- 
rity. Mrs. Cibber, on her part, felt this flat- 
tering ſentiment of a young Lady ſo popular 
as Miſs B. was, and loſt no opportunity o 
making a ſuitable return. 

Miſs B. was now become ſo much an ob- 
ject of general curioſity and admiration, that 
Garrick appeared extremely anxious to retain 
her; but her penchant for Covent-Garden, in- 
duced her, in oppoſition to the advice of all 
her friends, to cloſe with her old patron and 
friend Rich. This was particularly ill- 
judged, as Garrick might have improved 
her in her profeſſion, and the ailing condi— 
tion of Mrs. Cibber left her in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of che Theatre. But here alſo her 
evil genius prevailed, and ſhe relinquiſhed 
theſe advantages without any equivalent. 

On the return of the ſeaſon, Calcraft per- 
ſuaded his new companion to live in the 
houſe with him. This accommodation was 
the more eaſily managed, that Lord Digby, 
| who had occupied part of the houfe in 
| Brewer-ſtreet, was now gone abroad. But 
the chief cauſe of this alteration, was the 
dread of Metham's return from his tour. 
| For the firſt time, Miſs B. was then made 
| acquainted with the amount of his income. 
She 
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She was ſurpriſed that it was not more, as it 
did not then exceed her own. They agreed, 
however, to live on an hundred guineas n 
quarter. She now thought it high time, to 
make ſome uſe of the bank-notes which had 
been ſent her in ſo myſterious a manner, 
With this thouſand pounds, therefore, ſhe 
firſt paid all her debts, and then increaſed 
her jewels. Thus, without debt, poſleited 
of many elegances, and much plate, and 
having a much larger aſſortment of dia— 
monds than ladies in her ſtation have, ſhe 
became the houſewife of Calcraft, So that 
at the commencement of this union, ſhe 
was at once clear of the world, and poſſeſſed 
of an income ſuperior to his. 

Mr. Fox was at this time Secretary at Wer, 
On Calcraft's account, ſhe got acquainted 
with as many military men as ſhe could. 
And ſhe ſucceeded ſo well, as to have generally 
ſeven officers of the firſt rank at their table. 

General Braddock, who was juſt appoint- 
ed to go to America, gave her his agency 
without her aſking for it. The General, who 
had known her from her infancy, ſupped 
with them the night before his departure. 
He ſhewed her a map of the country to 
which he was deſtined. *© Dear Pap, ſaid 
« he, we are ſent like ſacrifices to the altar. 
His prediction was fully verified by the 
event. He left a paper with Miſs B. which 
proved to be his will. Thinking her mir 
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ried to Calcrafr, from the matrimonial aſpect 
which their connection and domeſtic habits 
bore, he made him his ſole executor ; and 
the compliment of plate which he had from 


| government on his nomination, he left to 
her. 

: This ſeaſon at Covent-Garden, promiſed 

F much ſucceſs. The Theatre opened with 

4 Romeo and Juliet. Rich made it his boaſt, 

1 that he had the Juliet now as well as the 


Romeo. One night Miſs B. obſerved to 
him with pleaſure, that the houſe was pro- 
digiouſly crouded ; when taking a pinch of 
ſnuff, and turning ſhort upon his heel, he 
replied, “ Yes, Miſtreſs, but it is owing to 
the proceſſion.” 

Mr. Garrick, to check the run of Romeo 
and Juliet, was at the expence of a new bell; 
which not availing to the purpoſe for which 
it was purchaſed, he brought forward Venice 
Preſerved, where he and Cibber excelled 
beyond a poſſibility of competition. 

Romeo and Juliet, in complaiſance to the 
public opinion, was conſequently poſtponed, 
and Miſs B's ſarcaſm on this occaſion, was per- 
fectly 2-propes. She adviſed the Manager to 
introduce his proceſſion * into ſome other 
piece, as it had been hitherto ſo efficacious 
in producing a full houſe. Rich ſatisfied 
himſelf by obſerving, in his uſual cool and 
formal way, that he ſhould ſuppoſe the man 

in 
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in Brewer- ſtreet did not lead the moſt eaſy 
life. 

Miſs B. ſays, Dr. Francis, was not the tran- 
ſlator of Horace, but attributes that produc- 
tion to a Mr. Duncombe. It was idle to 
make this afſertion, without giving the public 
the reaſons on which ſhe thought proper to 
contradict the current opinion of the learned 
world. This Doctor, however, who had 
formerly produced Eugenia, now brought 
forward a-Tragedy called Conſtantine. 

In this piece Miſs B. was to act the part of 
the Empreſs Fulvia; and as ſhe provided her 
own dreſs at her own expence, ſhe prepared 
to aſtoniſh the public with its richneſs, ele- 
gance, and luſtre. The Doctor was known 
among the literati ; the name of Barry pol- 
ſeſſed a. that time all its powerful attractions, 
and the whole ſtrength of the houſe was 
called forth to ſupport this exhibition. From 
theſe circumſtances in its favour, there was 
not a doubt but the public curioſity woul! 
be excited. The court, however, ol this 
celebrated Emperor, was attended only Win 
its own ſuit. The houſe was empty, except 
a few in different parts of it who had recei”- 
ed orders. A circumſtance perfectly unpat: 
ralleled in the Hiſtory of the Theatre. 

The mortification of the author on this 
event, is hardly to be imagined, but Miss B. 
with great humanity, made up to him and 


invited him to ſupper. Here ſhe marode 
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him to Mr. Fox, who at her requeſt, pro— 
miſed to provide for him. 6 

Next niorning Miſs B. was brought to bed 
of a daughter, Which gave infinite ſatisfac- 
tion to Calcraſt; who imagined from this 
circumſtance, that her affections, as well as 
her perſon, would for the future continue in 
his poſſeſſion. Lady Caroline Fox, Lady 
Tyrawley, and Mr. Fox, ſtood ſponſors in 
perſon, which put the certainty of the mar- 
riage of the parents out of all doubt; as ſhe 
could not have been thus reſpected by per- 
ſons in ſuch an elevated rank, in any charac- 
ter leſs honourable. And it could not other- 
wiſe be conceived, on the leaſt attention to 
the comparative merits of Metham and Cal- 
craft, either in parts or property, that ſhe 
could have preferred the latter to the former, 
but becauſe ſhe would rather be married to 
another, than even live without marriage 
with the man ſne loved. 

Alarmed' by the news of Metham's re- 
turning to England, Calcraft urged Miſs B. 


to reſign the annuity which that Gentleman 


had ſettled on her, as it was not proper a 
woman who was to be his wife, and whom 
the world eſteemed to be ſo, ſhould have a 
ſettlement from any but himſelf. She made 


no heſitation in adopting this propoſal ; 41d 


he promiſed to ſetile on her an eſtate of one 
hundred and twenty pounds a year at Grant- 
ham, left him by his grandfather, upon her 
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for life, and her daughter Caroline Elizabeth, 
He alſo put in her hands his will, in which 
he bequeathed her the intereſt of eleven 
thouſand pounds in the funds, which he had 
accumulated while Paymaſter and Contractor 
for the King's troops during the late rebellion, 

She immediately delivered the deed which 
ſhe had from Metham, into the hands of Mr, 
Moore, her intimate friend, requeſting him 
to return it into the hands of Metham on his 
arrival in England. This, however, from 
the troubled ſtate of Mr. Moore's mind, was 
never done. 

Moore, it ſeems, had fixed his heart on a 
married Lady in Ireland, who had promiſed 
to go with him to the Continent, but ſhe in 
the mean time ſaw another whom ſhe pre- 
ferred. She wrote to him an account of 
what ſhe had done. He was, when he re- 
ceived this letter, dining with a club of 
Gentlemen at a tavern in Pall-Mall; and 
not able to bear the ſhock, retired into 
another room, and ſhot himſelf through the 
head. His heir at law took immediate pol- 
ſeſſion of his effects, as he died inteſtate; 
and the writings which belonged to Metham 
remained among Moore's effects, till Mils 
B's ſon, by that Gentleman, came of age. 

Doctor Francis, in conſequence of Miſs 
B's recommendation, attached himſelf with 
unceaſing aſſiduity to Mr, Fox, but ſtill more 


to Calcraft, The Lady of the former being 
| much 


The 
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much indiſpoſed, no table was kept there. 
The Doctor was a bon vivant, He preferred 
a magnum bonum to his breviary. He was 


therefore moſt to be found, where the table 


was beſt ſerved. 

Both theſe Gentlemen, however, continued 
their attendance on the Secretary at War, 
whom they often met at Miſs B's; and by 
whoſe influence with Mr, Fox, they both pro- 
fited. They alſo lived to return the obliga- 
tion in a manner not leſs diſgraceful to them- 
ſelves, than diſguſting to their patron. Miſs 
B. ſhews her gratitude, by recapitulating the 
good qualities of Mr. Fox. In her opinion, 
he was the beſt of huſbands and of fathers. 
The ſon of this great man, who by his own 
tranſcendant genius, has ſtill become greater 
was an early object of his father's attentive aſ- 
ſiduity. He would never be acceſſory to the 
leaſt forfeiture of his word with this darling 
boy. And this he always recommended to 
thoſe about him, as well by example as by 
precept. 

He had ordered the wall before Holland- 
Houſe to be taken down, and new palliſades 
put in its room, that the building might not 
be ſecreted from the view of the road. This 
could only be done by gunpowder, and he 
promiſed Charles that he ſhould be preſent. 
This, by ſome miſunderſtanding could not 
be verified, as the wall was blown up with- 
out Mr, Fox's knowledge. He ordered it 


imme- 
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immediately to be rebuilt, and when finiſhed, 
blew it vp again, that he might keep faith 
with the boy. 

In Lear's Alexander, which Rich now re- 
vivedd, the parts of the Rival Queens were 
given to Miſs B. and Mrs. Woffington. The 
animoſity which this Lady had long borne. 
Miſs B. was rather increaſed than diminiſh- 
ed. The exceſſive finery of the latter in the 
character of the Empreſs Fulvia, was not to 
be forgiven. Miſs B. had likewiſe juſt im- 
ported from France, two tragedy dreſles of 
3 finery and elegance. In one of theſe 

peared in the green- room, as the Per- 
ban 7 Mrs. Woffington could hardly 
bear the ſight, and with all the authority of 
managerial power, deſired that Miſs B. would 
never more, on any account, wear theſe robes 
in the piece they were to perform that night, 

This peremptory interdiction did not very 
well ſuit Miſs B's temper of mind, who told 
her whatever ſhe might do to oblige her, ſhe 
was not to be dared into any thing contrary 
to her own inclination. Mrs. Woffingron 
then changing her ſtyle, thought proper to 
retract what ſhe before had ſo imperiouſh 
commanded. And Miſs B. with her uu! WW out fe 
frankneſs, conſented to grant her reque!:. 
The next night, however, ſhe put on her 
other ſuit, which was {till more ſplendid and 
charming than the other. Mrs. bo Hngton 


regarded | this as a freſh inſult, Her rage 1 
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v much exaſperated that ſhe drove her off the 
carpet with a violence which the audience 
obſerved, and gave her the coup de grace, 
almoſt behind the ſcenes. | 

Miſs B. with a petulance as unjuſtifiable 
as the envy of the other, ſported once more 
the robes which had given the firlt offence ; 
and to Mrs. Woffington's extreme mortifica-- 
tion, appeared next night with them in the 
oreen-room. The altercation was immedi- 
ately renewed with more bitterneſs and fero- 
city, between theſe two rival Heroines than 
ever. Mrs, Woffington raved, and Miſs B. 
looked at her with a ſmile of contempt. 

It was well for the latter, that Comte Haſ- 
lang at that moment made his appearance. 
To him ſhe explained the fracas, and ac- 
quainted him with what had occaſioned the 
change of her attire. This ſhe did in Mrs, 
Woffington's hearing, who immediately ſent 
for the Manager, but he was wiſe enough 
not to interfere. | 

The recrimination continued to be tolera- 
bly ſupported on both ſides, till Miſs B. was 
obliged to leave the field to her fair con- 
queror. Nor had ſhe retired, perhaps, with- 


out feeling the proweſs of her rival, but that 


his Excellency Comte Haſlang kindly co- 
vered her retreat. 

Foote availed himſelf of this ridiculous 
incident, and diverted the town at theſe La- 
dies expence, by à petit piece, which he en- 
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titled The Green-Room Squabble; or, a 
c Battle Royal between the Queen of Baby- 
« lon, and the Daughter of Darius.” The 
ſubject was not ill ſuited to the invention of 
this inimitable wit, and he turned it to a 
very lucrative account. 

This dreadful rupture, produced ſuch an 
inveterate averſion and contempt in the breaſt 
of both Ladies for each other, that they re- 
mained for ever after irreconcileable. When 
Mrs. Woffington was on her death-bed, ſhe 
ſent for Miſs B. to inform her that ſhe had once 
done her an intentional injury, by ſhowing a 
letter of Miſs B's which had accidentally fallen 
into her hands, to Mr. Fox ; and which was 
written in ſuch a ſtyle as to be capable of a 
very different interpretation from what the 
writer meant. But that Gentleman and Miſs 
B. not beim on the terms ſuſpected, this 
experiment oflow malignity did not ſucceed, 

The play of Alexander, however, aſſiſted, 
perhaps, by the contentions which prevailed 
in the green-room, anſwered the purpoſe of 
the Manager. But this was chiefly attri- 
buted to the triumphal entry of the hero 
into Babylon, in which Rich exhibited 
the utmoſt exuberance of his genius for 
ſhow. It exceeded, in point of taſte and 
magnificence, every thing of the kind which 
had yet appeared on the ſtage, and amply 
repaid the expence it occaſioned. Here he 
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might with infinite propriety, have produced 
his ſnuff-box, and exclaimed in his uſual 
ſtyle of admiration, It is my triumph! 

About this time the two Miſs Merediths, 
on account of the younger's health, were 
obliged to viſit the continent, They wiſhed 
Miſs B. to accompany them, but her buſi- 
neſs would not permit her. She had aſked 
all the officers ſhe knew for their reſpective 
agencies, and was obliged to be on the ſpot, 
that ſhe might claim their promile the in- 
ſtant they were preferred. 

Excluſive of General Braddock's, as al- 
ready mentioned, ſince her connection with 
Calcraft, ſhe had gotten that of Sir john Mor- 
daunt and General Campbell, the late Duke 
of Argyll. She had alſo procured the pro- 
miſe of Colonel, ſince General Honey wood, 
to the ſame effect, who was then on the liſt 
for an Engliſh regiment. Miſs B. was not 
leſs afſiduous in procuring theſe agencies, 
than Calcraft in executing them when ob- 
tained. 

Indeed, by her attention to his, ſhe almoſt 
totally neglected her own affairs. Her cook 
diſburſed all the money without any controul. 
She believed him to be as honeſt a man, as 
he was a good cook. They had their table 
crouded with gueſts at dinner and ſupper 
evety day, which increaſed the expence three 
times more than the allowance agreed upon. 
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And it never came into Miſs B's imagina- 
tion, but he would cheerfully defray all thoſ- 
additional charges which were chiefly in- 
curred by entertaining ſuch gentlemen as had 
thus promoted his intereſt. Mr. Fox, Lord 
Kildare, the Marquis of Granby, and Ge- 
neral Hervey, were conſtantly either at 
breakfaſt, dinner, or ſupper, and often 
enough at all three. Such gueſts as theſe 
were not to be put off with ordinary fare, 

Miſs B. imagined that Hollwood-Hill, of 
which Calcraft had made a purchaſe, was in- 
tended for her and her daughter. It is ſituat- 
ed near Bromley in Kent. Her father had 
been once owner of the ſame place, which 
made her regard it with the greater partiality, 
The houſe was antique, and not by any means 
equal to its offices and ſtables. She there- 
fore determined to repair it to her taſte, 
Doctor Francis, who loved good eating and 
drinking, kept with her, and gave all the 
aſſiſtance in his power. 

The garden conſiſted only of ten acres 
General Campbell ſent her a garden, and an 
abundance of ſhrubs and exoticks, from 
Combebank. In this ſpot ſne built a hot-houſe, 
a green-houſe, and an ice-houſe. All thi 
was completed in four months, The expe- 
dition by which it had been rendered habit 
able and commodious, procured her tht 
praiſe of all her viſitors ; which, to one of he 
vanity, mult have been ſufficiently 1 
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It was, however, too near town to be kept 


by ſuch an hoſpitable miſtreſs, but at an in- 
credible expence. And Calcraft connected 


with it a farm, for ſupplying the family with 


ſuch things as were wanted in the country. 
By the end of ſummer, however, on cafting 
up their accounts, Miſs B. found ſhe had 
expended fix hundred pounds. 


— RECITE — 
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MORE INCIDENT $ 


N occaſion of a ſplendid maſquerade 

given by the foreign Ambaſſadors to 
the Nobility, and other perſons of diſtinc- 
tion, many of thoſe of her own ſex conſulted 
Miſs B. as to the faſhion of the habits 
they ſhould appear in; for her taſte and 
fancy in the art of perſonal decoration were 
ſuppoſed ſuperior to thoſe of the moſt ſkilful 


and ingenious of her contemporaries. To the 


number of the Ladies of diſtinction who 
had patronized our heroine, were now added 
the Ladies Kildare and Granby. he Lords 
Kildare and Granby, Mr. Fox, and Mr. 
Digby complimented Miſs B. with a 
preſent. of a hundred pounds each, in return 
tor their four ſeats at her benefit; which was 
alſo rendered the more lucrative from the 
circumſtance of her intereſt being warml 

promoted by the Ladies, who had ſolicited 
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her advice with reſpe& to their appearance 


at the maſquerade. Through theſe and other 
means, the emoluments of her benefit this 
ſeaſon, amounted to upwards of eleven hun- 
dred pounds, 

In conſequence of Miſs B's interceſ- 
ſion with Mr. Fox, Doctor Francis ob- 
tained a promotion; and her intereſt among 
the people in power was eſteemed ſo oreat, 
that numbers of military gentlemen were 
indefatigable in their endeavours to ingra- 
tiate her favour, which they looked upon as 
the ſureſt means of advancing their fortunes, 


Thus admired and courted, poſſeſſed of a 


large income, and in the conſtant habit of 
receiving valuable preſents from an extenſive 
and highly reſpectable circle of acquaintance, 
ſtill Miſs B. was not happy; and the 
uneaſineſs of her mind, combined with the 
fatigue incidental to the exerciſe of her pro- 
feſſion, and the intereſt ſne took in the con- 


cerns of Mr. Calcraft, had an unfavourable 


effect upon her health. 

By the advice of the faculty, Miſs B. 
determined to ſpend a few weeks at Briſtol, 
previous to the commencement of the 


theatrical ſeaſon; and ſet out for that place 
accompanied by Mr. Delany's widow, who 


had been lately married to a Mr. Walker, one 
of Mr. Calcraft's clerks. On their road to 
Briſtol, they ſtopped at the Caſtle-Inn at 


Marlborough, and there met Meſſrs. Quin, 


Beard, 


4. 
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Beard, and Ryan. On his laſt viſit to the 
metropolis, Mr. Quin having been detained 
there by his engagement with his numerous 
friends, longer than he intended to ſtay, he 
reſolved not to go to London again, but he 
had requeſted a ſelect party to meet him 
every ſummer at Marlborough. They had 
now aſſembled at the appointed place, and 
agreed not to ſcparate till they had drank a 
certain quantity of wine; how much is not 
remembered, but Miſs B. thought it 
ſufficient for regaling the ſame number of 
moderate drinkers for a twelvemonth. 

Mr. Quin received our heroine is a man— 
ner expreſſive of the moſt cordial affection 
and eſteem. He ordered Smith, the maſter of 
the inn, to dreſs for ſupper every article the 
larder contained, and to add every rarity 
that the town could afford. Before ten 
o'clock, a company of fix and twenty per- 
ſons fat down to a table furniſhed in a manner 
that might gratify the moſt luxurious palate. 
About three in the morning Miſs B. quit- 
ted theſe votaries of Bacchus, and purſued 
her journey. 

On her arrival at Briſtol, ſhe received a 
letter, informing her that Mr. Calcraft was 
afflicted with the gout in his head; that her 
daughter was ſeized with the ſmall-pox, and 
thar, from ſymptoms, there was reaſon to 
apprehead the diſtemper had communicat- 
ed from the child to Miſs B's mother. 
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Immediately upon receiving this intelligence, 
in all the anxiety of impatience ſhe ſet out 
on her return to London with an additional 
pair of horſes to the chaiſe. Arriving at the 
caſtle at Marlborough about two in the af. 
ternoon; ſhe found that Mr. Quin was ſtill 
in bed; and inſiſting that he ſhould not riſe, 
e fat by his bed-ſide, and converſed with 
him till ſhe was informed her carriage was 
ready. 
Miſs B. had intimated to Mrs. Walker, 
to whom ſhe unreſervedly communi- 
cated all the tranſactions of her life, that 
a nobleman of a large fortune and a generous 
diſpoſition had profeſſed himſelf her admirer. 
On their return to London, the attention of 
Mrs. Walker was engroſſed by the conſide— 
ration, that in cafe of the death of Mr. Cal- 
craft, by forming a connection with the no- 
bleman above alluded to Miis B. would have 
a more unlimitted command of money, of 
which ſhe hoped to partake. 

Upon her arrival in London, Mails B. 
had the ſatisfaction to find her mother 
perfectly recovered, that her daughter was 
not in ſo dangerous a ſtate as was at firſt ap- 
prehended, and that Mr. Calcraft's com- 
plaint in his head was but the natural con- 
ſequence of a tavern debauch. 

Mr. Calcraft, who was inexpreſſibly fond 
of his daughter, was filled with anxiety, leſt 
the cruel diſeaſe with which ſhe was attacked 

ſhould 
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mould disfigure her featutes: but the loſs of 
beauty was no cauſe of alarm and appre- 
henfion to the mother, who was fully ſenſi- 
ble, that thoſe occurrences which moſt con- 
tributed to the interruption of ker happineſs 
would never. have exiſted, if ſhe had been 
leſs . diſtinguiſhable on the ſcore of perſonal 
attraction. i 

The next ſeaſon Miſs B's income from 
the theatre was augmented, in conſequence 
of Miſs Noſſiter being engaged through the 
recommendation of Mr. Barry. In her ar- 
ticles with the managers of the theatre, it 
was ſtipulated, that Miſs B. ſhould have a 


higher ſalary. than any other female per- 


former; and as the managers acceded to Mr. 
Barry's demand of five hundred pounds for 
his pupil, they raiſed Miſs B's ſtipend to as 
many guineas for the ſeaſon! 

Though Mrs. Cibber had attained an ad- 
vanced period of life, ſhe ſtill continued to 
perſonate the youthful Julier, in which cha- 
racer Miſs Noſſiter made her firſt appear- 
ance; and on this occaſion, Mrs. Cibber 
placed herſelf in the front row of the bal- 
cony. To introduce his pupil, Barry deli— 
vered a prologue written for the purpoſe, and 
when he came to the line containing the 
words, “and juſt her age,” he directed his 
eve to Mrs. Cibber, and utterred them in ſo 
marked and pointed a manner, that the au— 
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dience immediately bore teſtimony to the 
juſtneſs of the ſatire which the actor can- 
trived to convey, without violating the ſenſe 
of his author; and this ſtroke had the favour- 
able effect alſo of prejudicing them in favour 
of the young adventurer, on whom they be- 
ſtowed a profulion of applauſe, partly in 
avowal of her talents for ſtage-exhibition, 
and 2 from a generous wiſh to prevent 
her from being abaſhed and diſconcerted by 
the appearance of a performer, in ſo conſpi- 
cuous a part of the theatre, who had ob- 
tained ſo diſtinguiſhed a ſhare of reputation 
by her admirable repreſentation of the ſame 
character. f 

Miſs B. now intereſted herſelf moſt 
zealouſly in behalf of her brother, Lieute- 
nant O Hara, whoſe promotion in the ſervice 
had been obſtructed by an act of levity which 
we ſhall here recount. While Lord Tyraw- 
ley was Governor of Gibraltar, the ſhip to 
which Lieutenant O*Hara belonged was ſta- 
tioned off that fortreſs, and availing himſelf 
of every opportunity of being on | Kane he 
experienced every mark of reſpect and atten- 
tion that he could reaſonably hope for on 
account of his near degree of relationſhip to 
the commander. In themany engagements his 
Lordſhip had ſuſtained, he had received a 
great number of wounds, whereby a lame- 
neſs was produced. An entertainment being 


given to the ladies and gentlemen of the 
place, 
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place, as the Governor was walking up the 
ball- room, his ſon, forgetful of the reſpect 
that was due to an imperfection produced by 
ſo honourable a cauſe, walked cloſe behind 
him, at the ſame time imitating his limping 
gait in a manner that excited laughter from a 

art of the company. This indecent ridicule, 
the effect of a natural gaiety of temper and 
inconſiderate mirth, directed, however, to a 
very improper object, being either acciden- 
tally obſerved by, or officiouſly commu- 
nicated to, the brave veteran, who gloried in 
the wounds he had received, in bravely fight- 
ing for his King and country, highly in- 
cenſed him againſt his ſon. 

Soon after the above occurrence, ſailing or- 
ders being iſſued, while the Captain was con- 
fined on ſhore by illneſs, the command of 
the veſſel devolved upon Lieutenant O'Hara; 
and proceeding on a cruize, in a ſhort time 
he met with and engaged an enemy's ſhip of 
greatly ſuperior force, and after an obſtinate 
battle, in which he diſmaſted his adverſary, 
he exerted great profeſſional knowledge and 
kill in bringing off his own ſhip. This 
atchievement acquired the Lieutenant a high 
and very deſerved ſhare of reputation ; and 
as his Captain's illneſs had terminated in 
death, he placed a firm reliance on being ap- 
pointed to the command of a veſſel which. 
he had ſaved by his bravery and ſkill. How- 
ever, he was diſappornted ; for Lord Tyraw- 
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ley, unable to forgive the affront offered him 
in the ball-room at Gibraltar, exerted his in- 
fluence with the Admiral, to defeat the in- 
tended promotion of his ſon. - Exaſperated 
by the rigour of his father, and the eaſy ac- 
quieſcence of the Admiral in this unjuſt 
interference, Lieutenant O*Hara incloſed his 
commiſſion in a letter to the Lords of the 
Admiralty, containing ſome expreſlions of 
rudeneſs; and for this indignity, it was ex- 
pected he would be tried by a Court-Martial; 
but their Lordſhips, at length, aſcribing his 
diſteſpect towards them, to the unkindneſs 
of his father and the Admiral, contented 
themſelves with paſting a reſolution, deem- 
ing him incapable of future ſervice, 
The Hon. Mr. Yorke, brother to Lady 

Anſon, was a great admirer of Miſs B's 
theatrical talents; and to procure her 
brother's reinſtatement, ſhe applied to that 
gentleman, who introduced her to Lady 
Anſon, and by her interceſſion Lieutenant 
O*Hara was reſtored to the ſervice. 


Miſs B. having 


deſired to ſee her often, and the invitation 
was gladly accepted. Her ladyſhip 
natural turn for literature; and her indit- 
ferent ſtate of health obliging her to remain 
much at home, ſhe made conſiderable pro- 
. preſs in moſt of the ſciences, Infpired 
by the example of Lady Anſon, Miſs B. 


io 


been introduced to 
Lady Anſon by Mr. Yorke, her ladyſhip 
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now determined to employ all the time ſhe 
could {pare from the avocations of the Thea- 


tre, in the ſtudy of Philoſophy ; and in pur- 


ſuance of this defign, ſhe became a conſtant 
frequenter at the Lectures delivered by the 
late Mr. Benjamin Martin, at his houſe in 
Fleet-ſtreet ; ſhe ſeveral times viſited the 
Obſervatory at Flamſtead-houſe, and by 
reading and converſation, made ſome pro- 
greſs in Aſtronomy; and, was proceeding 
through the feveral gradations of natural 


Philoſophy, when her avidity in this ſtudy 


was checked, by the horror ſhe conceived at 
beholding the effect of an air-pump upon 
a Cat. | 

Quitting her philoſophical purſuits, ſhe 
now turned her attention to politics, and 
read Grotius, Puffendorf, and other .cele- 
braced Writers on the Law of Nations. In 
this ſcience ſhe, in a ſhort time, attained to 
ſome proficiency, her progreſs being faci- 
litated by her fiequent converſations on po- 
litical topics with Lady Rochford, who was, 
one of the moſt accompliſhed women of her 
time; and was ſo converſant in ſtate affairs as 
to render her Lord very eſſential ſervices in 
his ambaſſadorial Negotiations at ſeveral of 
the principal Courts of Europe. 

Miſs B. had the more leiſure to pur- 
ſue her ſtudies, as her appearance on the 
tage was not very frequent, on account of 
Mr, Barry having revived ſeveral old plays, 
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for the purpoſe of giving Miſs Noſſiter an 
opportunity of diſplaying her talents to ad- 
vantage in the principal characters. This 
winter added to the number of our heroine's 
patroneſſes, the amiable daughter of Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams, who had lately 


eſpouſed the Earl of Eſſex. 


_— 


G. 


FRESH BICKERINGS WITH CALCRAF Tr. 


HE polite circles had admitted Mis 

B. to be the ſupreme dictatreſs in 
the article of dreſs, and her judgment in 
points of faſhion ſtill remained deciſive, 
But, ſo far from being intoxicated with the 
tribute of univerſal applauſe and admiration, 
ſhe accepted the offering with an indifference 
truly philoſophical; and derived a truly ra- 
tional pleaſure from finding her company 
not only acceptable to, but even anxioully 
folicited by Lord Lyttelton, George Bubb 
Doddington, Eſq; Sir Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, Mr. Foote ; and, in ſhort, by many 
other of the moſt diſtinguiſhed wits of the 
age. At the ſame time, the circumſtance 
that might ſtill have proved more flattering 
to her pride, was that of being admitted to 


an intimacy with a number of ladies more 
celebrated 
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celebrated for the excellency of their moral 
character than their exalted ſtation in life. 
Mr. Calcraft daily experienced an increaſe 
of his buſineſs as an agent, and Miſs B. 
| was indefatigable in her endeavours to 
promote his emoluments. After fhe had for 
ſome time kept her bed through illneſs, ſhe 
was informed, at a late hour at night, of an 
intended promotion, upon which ſhe in- 
| ſtantly aroſe, drefled, and went to a maſque- 
rade in the Haymarket, in ſearch of General 
Honey wood and Colonel Laſcelles, for the 
purpole of recalling to their memory, a pro- 
miſe they had made in favour of Mr. Cal- 
craft; and her application to theſe gentle- 
men was attended with the deſired ſucceſs : 
but the fatigue ſhe underwent on this occa- 
fon, ſo afflicted her weak ſtate of health, 
that ſhe was confined to her bed for a fort- 
night. | 255 
Mr. Calcraft's agencies continuing to in- 
creaſe, an additional number of clerks and 
domeſtics were employed, and it was deter- 
mined to remove to a more ſpacious houſe: 
but having already incurred debts on that ac- 
count, to the amount of twelve hundred 
PONG, Miſs B. declined acting any 
onger in the oſtenſible capacity of houſe- 
keeper; and therefore, relinquiſhing her 
deſign of going to Briſtol, ſhe reſolved upon 


lion ſhe had two other inducements ; the firſt, 
| to 


a journey to the Continent. To this excur- 
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to viſit her friend Mifs Meredith, who was 
ſo ill as to be deemed irrecoverable ; and the 
ſecond, perſonally to acknowledge the ci- 
vilities ſhe had received from Madame 
, nn te5.n. 
Imagining that his aſſiduities had not 
only ſubdued Miſs B's inſenſibility, but 
alſo inſpired her with an attachment to his 
perſon, Mr. Calcraft affected an indifference 
towards her; nor did he ſcruple to avow a 
paſſion for another woman. This object of 
his deſire, was a celebrated courtezan named 
Lucy Cooper; and that he might purſue the 
amour with the leſs interruption, he encou- 
raged' Miſs B. in her deſign of going to 

France. 5 Om 
Upon her'arrival at Boulogne, ſhe viſited 
the convent” of the Urſulines, and was moſ 
cordially received by the ladies of that mo- 
naſtery, with whom ſhe had kept up a regular 
correſpondence for ſeveral years. Having 
remained with this ſiſterhood: four days, ſhe 
repaired to Paris, and learning that the ce- 
lebrated theatrical performers Madame 
Clairon and Monſieur Lequin were under 
confinement, for having refuſed to appear 
vpon the ſtage on ſome particular occaſion, 
ſhe naturally congratulated herfelf on being 
a native of Britain, where the peaſant and 
the lord are equally protected by the law, in 
giving as great a ſcope and latitude to the 
dictates 
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dictates of an independent mind as can be 
conſiſtent with the welfare of civil ſociety. 
While ſhe was at Paris, ſhe received an 
invitation fo Voltaire's elegant retirement, 
where the Marquis de Vernieul was then on 
a viſit: but the time ſhe had preſcribed for 


l her ſtay on the Continent, obliged her to de- 
t cline an opportunity that ſhe had long anxi- 
'S ouſly wiſhed for of converſing with the_man 


whole writings had acquired him the ſplen- 
did reputation of being diſtinguiſhed as the 
Shakeſpear of France. 

Arriving at Thoulouſe, ſhe received the 
afflicting news of the death of the eldeſt of 
the Miſs Merediths, who, on her departure 
from England, appeared to be in perfect 
health ; and that the younger ſiſter, whoſe 
life had been long deſpaired of, was in a fa- 
vourable way- of recovery. In a fortnight 
after her ſiſter's death, ſhe was, contrary. to 
all expectation, able to accompany Miſs 
B. to Paris; where the gaiety of the 
place in a great meaſure relieved her mind 
from the burthen of anxiety with which it 
was oppreſſed by the loſs of her ſiſcer, and 
contributed, in a ſhort time, to the perfect 
te- eſtabliſnment of her health. The three 
weeks of her ſtay at Paris were engaged in 
excurſions to the environs of the city, in 
viſiting. the public ſpectacles, partaking of 
petit ſoupers, and other. amuſements to which 
the received perpetual invitations, the Mar- 
quis 
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uis de Vernieul, who had returned from 


oltaire's ſeat, ſeldom failing to be one of tr 
the company. M 

Returning to England, Miſs B. found re 
that Mr. Calcraft had taken a commo- co 
dious houſe in Parliament-ſtreet, and nad uſt 
retained as maitre d hotel Mr. Quince, who W 
had lived in the ſame capacity with Mr. Pel- Up 
ham till the death of that gentleman. In- cur 
cluding fourteen or fifteen clerks, the family ten 


conſiſted of upwards of thirty perſons; and 
excluſive of the produce of the farm, Mr. 
Calcraft aſſigned two thouſand five hundred 
pounds a year for the expences of the table. 
This liberal arrangement induced Mails B. 
to imagine that Mr, Calcraft would no 
longer ſcruple to diſcharge the debt ſhe had 
incurred of twelve hundred pounds ; and 
therefore ſhe was the leſs uneaſy on account 
of having increaſed her pecuniary embarraſl- 
ments, by borrowing fix hundred pounds of 
Miſs Meredith, to defray the expences of her 
excurſion to France. 

Mr. Rich having refuſed to allow Miſs 
Noſſiter the ſalary demanded for her by 
Mr. Barry, that Gentleman quitted the 
Theatre in diſguſt, and went to Ireland, and 
Mr. Sheridan was engaged to perform a cer- 
tain number of characters. The company 
was alſo reinforced by Mr, Sparks, an actor 
of conſiderable merit. 


Soon 
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Soon after the commencement of the thea- 
trical ſeaſon, a rehearſal of the Diſtreſſed 
Mother was appointed, Miſs B. was 
remarkably punctual in her attendance; but 
coming to the houſe rather later than her 
uſual hour, ſhe was ſurpriſed at finding Mrs. 
Wofhngton reciting the part of Andromache, 
Upon her expreſſing diſpleaſure at this cir- 
cumſtance, Mrs. Woffington ſaid ſhe in- 
tended to repreſent the Queen; and ſhe 
conceived Hermione would be the more 
proper part for Miſs B. as correſpond- 
ing with her youth and elegance of figure, 
and at the fame time affording her an 
opportunity of diſplaying the ornaments ſhe 
had brought from Paris. Upon this, Miſs 
B. without giving any reply to her in- 
ſulting rival, informed Mr. Rich of whar 
had paſſed; and he immediately compelled 
Mrs. Woffington to a reluctant ſurrender of 
the Queen, 

Having received the produce of her be- 
nefit, Miſs B. intended to diſcharge her 
debts; and preparatory thereto, ſhe gave 
Mr. Calcraft an account of the ſeveral ſums 
that were unpaid at the time of their removal 
from | Brewer-ſtreet. Having deliberately 
looked over the ſeveral bills, he ſail the ſtate 
of his affairs would not permit him to diſ- 
charge them; adding, that her ſalary, and 
the. ſum aſſigned by him for that purpoſe, 
were ſufficient, with tolerable management, 
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to maintain the family. He now enquired, 
in what manner ſhe had diſpoſed of the thou- 
ſand that ſhe received at the time of her diſ- 
union with Mr. Metham, at the fame time 
avowing himſelf to be the donor of the bank- 
note to that amount, as well as the fifty 
pounds to pay for her Tunbridge ' horſes, 
This direct refuſal to diſcharge” her debts, 
greatly exaſperated and ſurpriſed Miſs B. 
who had flattered herſelf that he would 
not heſitate to pay them, as well as the ſix 
hundred pounds borrowed of Miſs Meredith, 
on occaſion of the expedition to France. 
Having ſomewhat recovered from her 
chagrin, ſhe role in order to quit the room, 
but was reſtrained by Mr. Calcraft, who was 
| apprehenſive of her leaving the houſe, which 
| was indeed her intention. He then told her, 
| if ſne would give him: a proof that ſhe was 
ſenſible of the value of money, he would, 
for every hundred ſhe had demanded, give 
her a thouſand pounds. Then taking out his 
pocket- book, he laid on the table in bank- 
notes and caſh, upwards. of three hundred 
pounds, which, including the thouſand and 
fifty received before, made the amount of 
the bills due. Amidſt the diſpleaſure ſhe had 
conceived againſt Mr. Calcraft on account 
of his backwardneſs to ſupply her with 
money, ſhe received ſome conſolation from 
Jearning that it was to him ſhe was indebted 
for the thouſand pounds, and nor the noble- 
| | man 
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man to whoſe generoſity ſhe had aſcribed it; 


and who had, from the period of her ſepara- 


tion from Mr. Metham, paſſionately: folicited 
her favour... 

Soon after the converſation, the particulars 
of which are above recited, Miſs B. was in- 
formed, a Lady, who had ſeveral times called ; 
but declined leaving her name, or any meſ- 
ſage, 'wiſhed to fee her. The ſtranger being 
admitted, ſhe exhibited marks of the moſt 
deplorable diſtreſs and miſery to which hu- 
manity can be reduced. She was a tall, thin, 
pale woman, with a countenance expreſſive 
of the deepeſt; ſorrow and depreſſion of ſpi- 
rits; but an air of dignity ſhone through all 
her wretchedneſs, Being deſired to be ſeat- 
ed, and explain the purport of her viſit, this 
unfortunate woman related the following af- 
fecting narrative: ſhe was the widow of Sir 
John Lindſay, who had been blown up in a 
man of, war, of which he was firſt heute- 
nant ; her eldeſt ſon, Sir John, had been 


taken home by his uncle, a merchant of emi- 
nence; her eldeſt daughter, while ſhe lay in, 
had fallen out of a window, and broke one 
of her legs, which had been amputated, and 
ſhe was otherwiſe a cripple, in conſequence of 


the accident; the diſtreſs, anxiety, and agi- 


tation of mind produced by the unhappy 


fare of her huſband, having thrown her into 
a premature labour, ſhe was delivered of a 


| ſon, then four years, who, there was every 
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tofear, would be afflicted with idiotiſm ; 
Ss misfortunes had deprived her of the 
uſe of her limbs, from which misfortune, how. 
ever, ſhe was in a great meaſure reſtored, hay- 
ing recovered the uſe of all but her hands; that 
her whole income conſiſting of her 33 
| n pounds a year, to procu 
ene, ſubliſtence for herſelf ſhe had been 
obliged to part with her apparel]; and that 
the cloak and hat, being the only decent 
part of her dreſs, were borrowed. She ſaid 
in concluſion, that ſhe had no pretenſion to 
the countenance of Miſs B. but urged byher 
diſtrefſes, and encouraged by that Lady's 
character for benevolence, ſhe had taken go 
liberty of troubling her with a narrative o 
isfortunes. | 
5 Mr. Calcraft had left, was ſtill 
lying on the table; and upon the 3 
of Lady Lindſay's ſtory, Miſs B. too 
up the few guineas, and preſented them to 
her unhappy viſitor. Overwhelmed with 
ratitude, ſhe was for ſome minutes incapa- 
ble of uttering a word, but the feelings of 
her heart were plainly depicted in her dae, 
tenance. Having in ſome meaſure recovere 
from her embarraſſment, Lady Lindſay ſaid, 
e IJ meant not, Madam, to intrude upon 
« your generoſity, but —.“ Here ſhe was 
interrupted by the appearance of Mr. "= 
who obſerving that Miſs B. was Kel - 
compoſed, was about to retire ; but ta 8 'S, 
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him by the hand ſhe exclaimed, “O, my 
« dear Sir, you are the very perſon I wiſhed 
« to ſee.” This was the firſt time ſhe had 
ever took hold of Mr. Fox by the hand ; 
from the exquiſite ſentiments ſhe felt under 
the preſſure of ſo many paſſions, ſhe preſſed 
it more than ſhe would otherwiſe have done. 
She then told him the whole of what ſhe had 
juſt heard. She had ftill kept hold of his 
hand, nor deſired him to fit down. The 
earneſtneſs of her inclination to relieve this 
unfortunate Lady, rendered her careleſs of 
decorum to the man whom ſhe wiſhed to 
become her benefactor. 

Her plea, however, ſucceeded. Mr. Fox 
preſented Lady Lindſay with a bank-nate of 
fifty pounds. This generoſity overpowered 
her ſo much, that ſhe could not ſpeak a 
word, but the expreſſions of her grateful ſen- 
Ability were not the leſs affecting. And ſhe 
| found herſelf at laſt, under the neceſſity of 
| WW departing without opening her mouth, | 

Within a very ſhort ſpace of time Miſs B. 
f Wl had the ſatisfaction of having this worthy 
- WW perſon relieved effectually. All her four 
d Wl children were inſtantly put on the compaſ- 
„ſonate liſt, and had ten pounds each allowed 
n chem as an yearly appointment, His Ma- 
s Jeſty was alſo pleaſed to grant her for life, an 


annuity of fifty pounds, in conſideration of 

her late huſband's loſing his life in defence 

Mot his king and country, | ; 
6 


When 
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When Lady Lindſay was apprized of this 
pleaſing-intelligence, ſhe acquainted her ten- 
der-hearted benefactoreſs, that her eldeſt 
daughter, who had become a cripple, was re- 
leaſed from all her misfortunes by death; 
and that the boy whom ſhe had repreſented 
as an idiot, had become all at once, peculi. 
arly ſprightly and intelligent. 

From all this, Miſs B. found herſelf the 
happieſt of mortals; ſo true in all caſes, is 
the ſacred adage: It is more bleſſed to give 
« than to receive.“ 


———— OS 
| „ 
NEW DISCOVERIES AND NEW MISFOR TUNES, 


R. Fox, who had ſeen a paper lying on 

Miſs B's dreſſing-table, in a hand 
which he knew, was exceedingly eager to 
know the author. Some company being 
preſent, he deſired to ſpeak with her by her- 
ſelf, and to urge this particular. Calcraft 
ſeeing the Secretary and Miſs B. alone, con- 
cluded that ſhe was now. acquainting hin 
with the connection which ſubſiſted between 
them. And this, of all other things, was 
what he moſt dreaded. But after dinner, 
when the ladies withdrew, the gentlemen 
rallying Mr. Fox on his tete-d-téte, he told 
them the whole, in confidence, as they were 


all friends, His enquires, he told them, 
equally 
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equally concerned them all, A parody in a 
newſpaper, replete with ſarcaſm, ſpirit, and 

olitics, was written by one whom he ima- 
gined ſhe knew, and he had been urging 
her ,to give up the author, He mentioned 
the paper which he had ſeen, as the ground 
of his ſuſpicion, Calcraft ſent immediately 
for the paper, but not certain what the con- 
ſequence might be to the author, ſhe peremp- 
torily refuſed to part with it, This hurt his 
pride, as he was ambitious to ſhew how much 
he was malter of his own houſe. He did not, 
however, give over his ſolicitations, Dr. 
Francis, who next went to Miſs B. on the 
ſame errand, met with the ſame dental. Nor 
did ſhe ſhow the paper till certain her friend 
who wrote it ſhould not ſufter from her com- 
plaiſance to her gueſts. How it affected him 
ſhe knew not, but Calcraft's anxiety was 
viſible and ſtriking. Dr. Francis imputed ic 
to jealouſy, while others thought ſomething 
more at bottom, 

Their ſucceſs at Covent-Garden this year, 
was not greater than the former; Miſs Noſ- 
liter returning from Ireland, where ſhe had 
met with much diſapprobation from her con- 
nection with Barry, engaged herſelf with 
Rich. The two firſt male characters were 
Smith and Roſs, neither of whom were ca- 
pital, Miſs Noſſiter was more agreeable in 
private than public. Her unfortunate attach- 
ment ren on her ſpirits inceſſantly. Miſs 

H Meredith, 
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Meredith, who was then Miſs B's chief com- 
panion, owned herſelf much charmed with 
Miſs Noſſiter, whoſe flights, whenever ſhe 
could forget the abortive paſſion which ab- 
ſorbed her mind, were eminently pleaſing. 

The Manager now revived the Propheteſs 
of Beaumont and Fletcher, becauſe he could 
eaſily fill it with as much machinery and 
pantomimical apparatus as he pleaſed. And 
among other things, he preſented the public 
with a ſpectacle of dancing chairs. 

Miſs B. was not included in this piece. 
She had enough of buſineſs at home. Cal- 
craft was not himſelf able to copy all the 
private letters. She was, therefore, occupied 
as his aſſiſtant; for which, from the ſwiftneſs 
of her managing the pen, ſhe was not ill 
qualified, 

This new employment gave her frequent 
opportunities of being alone with Mr. Fox, 
who one day brought on a Zge-a-tete, which 
terminated in a complete diſcovery of the 
whole of Miſs B's connection with Calcraft. 
Mr. Fox and his Lady had always concluded 
that they were certainly married ; but on 
being told by Miſs B. of all that had paſſed 
at the Ganſels, and elſewhere, relative to that 
buſineſs; and that Calcraft had always men- 
tioned his patron Mr. Fox, as the only ob- 
ſtacle to that event, he ſeemed thunder- 
ſtruck. But fne being then pregnant, he 


adviſed her to patience and fecrecy under the 
preſent 
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preſent circumſtances; aſſuring her at the 
{ame time, of his ſledfaſt friendſhip; and 
that as he had been made an actor in this 
matter without his knowledge, he would one 
day take a part. | 

This diſcovery of Calcraft's villainous du- 

licity, did not much ſerve to increaſe Miſs 
by affection for a man whom ſhe had re- 
garded before with indifference. But they 
had few opportunities of entering on ſerious 
converſation ; and matters d1d not yet appear 
ſufficiently matured for entering on an ec- 
clairciſſement, which ſhe foreſaw muſt have 
ended in a rupture. 

The marriage- act, which about this time 
was brought into the Houſe, was ſerioully 
oppoſed by Mr. Fox; who predicted with 
his uſual foreſight, the infinite miſchiefs 
which have ſince proceeded from that infa- 
mous and arbitrary meaſure, Fie was fo 
popular from this part of his conduct, that 
his chariot was actually carried on the thoul- 
ders of the mob tor ſeveral days, all the way 
from Weltminiter-Hall to his houſe in Con- 
duit-ſtreet, 

For a breach of this law in marrying Ver- 
non the ſinger, to Mils Portier, the dancer, 
poor Grierlon, curate to Mr, Wilkinſon, ſur— 
rogate of the Savoy, was committed to New- 
gate, and being found guilty, was ſentenced 
tor tranſportation. This clergyman's ſitua- 
tion in priſon, was extremely ſnocking; Miſs 

2 B. did 
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B. did all ſhe could for his relief; Mr. Aker- 


man, with his accuſtomed humanity, at her 
interceſſion, removed the unfortunate Gen- 
tleman to his own houſe and table, where he 
continued till the time of his going abroad 
arrived. She alſo, in concert with her nu— 
merous faſhionable acquaintance, collected 
a large purſe for him; and Mr. Fox ſecured 
him, by authentic credentials, of a living, the 
moment he ſet footing in America. But 
heaven had ordained it otherwiſe. His mis- 
tortunes co-operating with the inconveni- 
ence of his voyage, brought on an illneſs 
which proved fatal to him, long before the 
ſhip in which he embarked, reached the place 
of her deſtination. 

Mr. Roſs in the Prophet, being to act the 
Emperor, conſulted Miſs B. on the dreſs in 
which he ſhould appear. Rich had recom- 
mended a full-bottomed wig : Miſs B. put- 
ting on a grave countenance, adviſed him 
to have it as voluminous as poſſible, and that 
he ſhould wear a hoop under his lamberkins. 
Roſs thought her ſerious, and literally adopt- 
ed her preſcription, 

When the play was acted, the Emperor 
thus groteſquely attired to be ſure, made his 
appearance. The houſe was convulſed with 
laughter. The joke, however, was attended 
with this one good effect, it put an end to the 

*1diculous cuſtom of dreſſing the heroes and 
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warriors of antiquity in fall-bottomed 
perukes. 

Her benefit this year, was remarkably bril- 
ant and lucrative. But Alzira had too little 
buſineſs for the taſte of the Engliſh, who are 
never pleaſed but when deeply intereſted, 
The run of pieces brought forward this year, 
were but little in her line of acting. So that 
ſhe appeared but feldom, and was not ill ſa- 
tisfied when the ſeaſon concluded. 

Miſs B. had ſome time before, made Lord 
Granby a preſent of a very fine horſe. Lord 
Tyrawley had ſent it to her from Gibraltar, 
And as it was one of the belt and ſwifteſt that 
could be procured, ſhe was happy in being 
able to make ſuch a preſent to ſuch a man. 
And yet the friends and deſcendants of this 
illuſtrious nobleman, could ſuffer ſuch a per- 
ſon with whom he had been thus intimate, 
to ſtarve. 

Calcraft ſeems now to have wiſhed he 
could fairly get quit of his miſtreſs; and 
pretending that he loved to fee her well 
mounted, beſpoke his friend Captain S— to 
look out for a proper horſe on which ſhe 
might appear. He mentioned a mare of his 
own, which had no other fault but too much 
ſpirit. Calcraft ſpurned at that impediment, 
and betted to a pretty large amount that Miſs 
B. would not only ride, but manage the mare 
| completely. It was not, however, without 
the greateſt reluctance, that Miſs B. was per- 
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ſuaded to attempt ſo bold a taſk. Her timi- 
dity was but too well juſtified by the event. 
The beaſt taking fright, ran off with her fair 
rider, who threw herſelf off fo near the edge 
of a pit that ſhe actually fell into it, and was 
ſuppoſed by all who ſaw- the diſaſter, to have 
been daſhed to pieces. Her ſhoulder was 
diſlocated, both the bones of her left arm 
broken, and the hand hanging to it as if it 
had been a ſeparate member. And notwith- 
ſtanding her receiving the beſt aſſiſtance which 
could at that time be procured, ſhe never 
had the power of turning her hand ſince that 
time. 

It was during her confinement by this me- 
lancholy accident, that ſne was acquainted 
with the death of General Braddock. She 
received the firſt intelligence of his fatal diſ- 
aſter from Calcraft, and it rendered her per- 
fectly inconſolable. She was ſoon after ſeized 
with a fever, and even lay for ſome time in a 
dangerous ſituation, from the preſſure of this 
complicated misfortune, 

She had but juſt recovered a little from 
her illneſs, when Calcraft defired her to read 
the following advertiſement in one of the 
daily papers. That a ſhort time before, 
Thomas Sykes, Eſq; died in the South of 
France, and had left his fortune in the Eng- 
liſh funds, and his property at the Hague, 
both of which was ſuppoſed to be ſomething 

conſiderable, 
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conſiderable, to Miſs B. belonging to one of 
the theatres. Further particulars to be had 
of Mr. Lloyd, in the Temple. 

Calcraft calling on this gentleman, was” 
referred to Miſs B's couſin Mr. Crawford, of 
whom honeſt mention has already been 
made. From this gentleman Calcraft learn- 
ed, that old Sykes, before he left England, 
had enquired much after Miſs B. that he had 
gone abroad in queſt of her; and that the 
{ſervant who had attended him, was ſoon ex- 

ected to return with the will, as his maſter 
had ordered his remains to be depoſited in the 
church of St. Margaret, Weſtminſter, He 


was likewiſe informed, that Miſs B. would 


realize, at leaſt, fifty thouſand pounds by this 
diſpoſition, and that the bulk of the money 
was then in the funds. 


Theſe particulars were found, on enquiry, 


to be true; but the ſervant who had the will 


in his poſſeſſion, brought neither the will nor 


the body to England; and likewiſe ſecured 
for himſelf a retreat; which has never ſince 
been diſcovered. Some years after, ſhe heard 
in Holland, that the property there, in con- 
ſequence of not being claimed within a 
limited time, fell to the States. The money 


depoſited in the Engliſh funds, for a ſimilar. 
reaſon, is alſo there ſtill. And thus her 


expectations of a great fortune, like ſo many 
of her former deluſions, in one moment 
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vaniſhed; and only left her to deplore a deſ- 
tin tion, which it was not in her power tc 
redreſs. 


A F. XII. 
B EN EVO L EN CE. 


HE firſt character that Miſs B. appeared 
in, after the accident of breaking her 
arm, was Rutland, in the tragedy of the Farl 
of Eſſex. In the ſcene where the Poet has 
repreſented the Lady under a frantic ſtate of 
mind, according to the uſual manner of ſtage 
exhibition, ſhe threw herſelf on the floor ; 
but to prevent her fractured limb from hurt, 
ſhe fell on her right fide. Mrs. Clive, who 
was in one of the boxes, knowing it had been 
her conſtant practice to fall on her left ſide 
in the character of Rutland, exclaimed, 
« O!] ſhe has broke her other arm ;” upon 
which the audience vehemently called for the 
curtain to be dropped: but upon her riſing, 
they were convinced ſhe was not hurt; and 
ſhe concluded the ſcene with louder burſts of 
applauſe than ſhe had been honoured with on 
any former occaſion, in conſequence of the 
affectionate impromptu ſpringing from the 
benevolent heart of Mrs. Clive, who really 
imagined the accident had occurred whichthe 
quickneſs of her feeling had occafioned her 
to anndunce to the audience. 
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An endeavour was now made, to perform 
ſueh pieces as would give Miſs B. and Miſs 
Noſſiter an opportunity of appearing to ad- 
vantage on the ſame nights; and ſome pro- 


greſs was made in the arrangement, when 


Miſs Noſſiter fell a ſacrifice to her unfortu- 
nate attachment to Mr. Barry. Learning 
that he had parted from his wife, and engag- 
ed in a connection with Mrs. Dancer, the 
cruel infidelity of her lover had ſuch an 
effect upon her tender heart that ſhe ſick- 
ened, and in a ſnort time died; bequeathing 
all her property, which was not inconſider- 
able, to the man in whoſe favour ſhe was ſo 
fatally prepoſſeſſed. 

Lord Tyrawley being returned from Gib— 


raltar, he was ſoon after ſummoned to appear 


at the bar of the Houſe of Commons, to 
anſwer to a complaint of a profuſe expendi- 
ture of the public money, for the repairs and 
improvements of the fortreſs, during his 
government. He was honourably acquitted ; 
upon which he produced a letter, deſiring 
it might be handed to the ſpeaker: this 
letter being read to the-Houle, was found 


to be written by the King, who graciouſly 


condeſcended to thank his Lordſhip for the 


propriety of his conduct in ſecuring a place 
of ſuch great national importance. 

Some time after the above tranſaction, 
Lord Tyrawley was nominated to preſide at 
a Court-Marrtial for the trial of the very Peer 
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at whoſe ſuggeſtion his Lordſhip had beta 
called to the bar of the Houſe of Commons : 
but he declined this honour, declaring that 
he would ſcorn to vote contrary to the dic- 
tates of his conſcience in favour of his deareſt 
friend; but adding, that if he ſhould find 
himſelf compelled to join in condemnation 
of the accuſed party, the undiſcerning and 
illiberal part of mankind might attribute to 
him the deſign of retaliating upon a perſon, 
at whole inſtigation he had been under the 

neceſſity of repelling an unjuſt accuſation. 
Lord Tyrawley's arrival in England much 
embarraſſed Mrs. B. for as he had de- 
clined viſiting her while ſhe cohabited with 
Metham, ſhe had no expectation that he 
would-ſhew her any countenance, while ſhe 
was upon ſimilar terms with a man who was 
in every reſpect his inferior. At the time ot 
hearing of the deceaſe of Mr. Sykes, in con- 
ſequence of which it was expected Mrs. B. 
would ſucceed to a large fortune, Mr. 
Calcraft ſeveral times ſpoke ſeriouſly on the 
ſubje& of marrying her; and moſt of their 
acquaintance believing them to be legally 
united, ſhe relolved to leave Lord Tyrawley 
under the ſame deception. Believing her 
to be married, his Lordſhip treated Miſs B. 
with great kindneſs, and made her agent to 
his regiment; which being the Coldſtream, 
was productive of great profit. Mr. Calcraft 
undertook to tranſact the buſineſs relating wy 
4 the 
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the regiment, and promiſed Mrs. B. all 
the emoluments that ſhould accrue; but 
ſhe received not a ſingle guinea on that 
account. 

In the circle of our heroine's female ac- 
quaintance, Lady Tyrawley was the only one 
who knew her real ſituation; and yet her 
Ladyſhip honoured her with as ſincere and 
tender an affection, as ſhe could have mani- 
feſted had ſhe been her own daughter. By 
this Lady ſhe was introduced to an intimacy 


with the Dowager Lady Dillon, Lady Powerſ- 


court, and other female characters of diſtinc- 
tion, making no ſcruple to intimate to them 


that ſhe was really married, as her Ladyſhip 


conſidered the contract ſhe had received from 
Mr. Calcraft, in the light of an actual and 
irreverſible engagement for a legal union. 
In point of figure Lord Digby was one 
of the fineſt of his time, and he had one 
of the beſt hearts that ever adorned humani- 
ty. It had been long obſerved that at 
Chriſtmas and Eaſter this nobleman's aſpect 
was more than uſually grave, and that at 
thoſe ſeaſons it was his conſtant cuſtom to 
wear an old blue coat. Mr. Fox expreſſing 
a wiſh for diſcovering his nephew's motive, 
for dreſſing at particular times in a manner 
ſo little correſponding with his general cuſ- 
tom, Major Vaughan and another gentleman 
undertook to watch his Lordſhip's motions 
and they accordingly followed him to tlie 
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Marſnalſea Priſon, where they were informed 


by the turnkey that he never failed to come 


there twice a year at leaſt, and pay the debts 
of a number of the priſoners, to whom he 
at the ſame time gave money for the ſupport 
of themſelves and families till they could 
procure employment. The intelligence theſe 
gentlemen had procured afforded Mr. Fox 
infinite ſatisfaction: but he deſired the diſ- 
covery might be kept ſecret, leſt the manner 
in which it was obtained might diſpleaſe his 
nephew. ok 

However, unable to repreſs her curioſity 
on a ſubject that had afforded her ſo much 
ſatisfaction, the next time ſhe ſaw his Lord- 
ſhip, in his almſgiving coat, ſhe enquir- 
ed the reaſon of his wearing that ſingular 
dreſs? He replied, that ſhe ſhould be 
ſatisfied if ſhe would accompany him in 
his next viſit to the place to which his 
apparel was adapted. The next morning 
they repaired together to the priſon ; 
but the nobleman objected to his com- 
panion going within the gate, leſt ſo noiſome 
a place thould prove offenſive to her; and 
he ordered the coachman to drive to the 
George Inn in the Borough, where a dinner 
was ordered for near thirty perſons reſcued 
from a loathſome confinement, reſtored to 
their families, and poſſeſſing the means 
of immediate ſupport, through the bounty 
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of this truly excellent man, on whom they 
poured forth the moſt fervent benedictions. 
A few months afterwards Lord Digby went 


to viſit his Iriſh eſtates. While in Ireland, 


his Lordſhip was indiſpoſed with a violent 
cold; and being urged by the hoſpitality 
which in that country 1s carried to exceſs, 
he drank more liberally than he was accuſ- 
tomed to do: unuſed to ſuch indulgences, 
the debauch increaſed his Lordſhip's com- 
plaint; a fever, attended with a putrid ſore 
throat enſued, and deprived the world of 
this truly excellent young man, who was 
infinitely more exalted by the virtues of his 
heart, than by his diſtinguiſhed rank in life. 
Lord Digby's mother and Mr, Fox were 
twins. 

Few men were more happy in the eſteem 
of his friends than Major Vaughan, who 
being legitimate, inherited no part of his 
father's fortune, in conſequence of the old 
centleman dying ſuddenly and without a 
will. The Major had regularly a benefaction 
of fifty pounds, which he aſcribed to the 
generoſity of Earl Fitzwilliam, with whom he 
had been educated and brought up, and who 
held him in the higheſt eſteem: but upon the 
deceaſe of Lord Digby, it appeared the 
Major's allowance of two hundred pounds 
a year iſſued from the purſe of that benevo- 
lent nobleman, 
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CLERICAL ILINOR AT IT-UD Es 


R. Calcraft was now agent to ninety 

regiments, and ſix independent com- 
panies; he had contracts for the coals and 
clothing for the colonies, and was appointed 
Pay-maſter to the Board of Works, and 
Deputy Commiſſary of the Muſters. 

Miſs B. had this year a large receipt on 
her benefit night; and the ſeaſon proved 
more lucrative to the manager than was rea- 
ſonably to be expected from the weak ſtate 
of the company, compared with that of the 
other houſe; which was then ſupported by 
the combined powers of Garrick, Moſſop, 
Woodward, Cibber, Pritchard, and Clive. 

Upon the concluſion of the theatrical 
campaign, the creditors of Miſs B. became 


exceedingly urgent for the diſcharge of their 


reſpective demands. The ſums borrowed 
at different times of Miſs Meredith amount- 
ed to twelve hundred pounds; and for an 
increaſe of her jewels ſhe was indebted in 
about the ſame ſuin to Deard, Maſlineuve, 
and Lazarus. Thus circumſtanced, ſhe re- 
ſolved upon coming to an explanation on the 
ſubject with Mr. Calcraft; but delayed 1t 
from time to time, on account of the houſe 


being inceflantly crowded with company 
an 


electio 
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and to ſupply preſent exigencies, ſhe hor- 
rowed ſome hundred pounds of Mr. Sparks. 

In the courſe of the ſummer, Lord Ty- 
rawley wrote to his Lady, deſiring that ſhe 
would concur with him in felling the Bleſ- 
ſington eſtate, which was to devolve to her 
upon the death of her brother, who was in 
a deep decline, On the ſubject of this letter 
her Ladyſhip conſulted Miſs B. whole advice 
was that ſhe ſhould give an abſolute and di— 
rect refuſal to the propoſition ; her acquieſ- 
cence in which would, in caſe ſhe ſhould 
ſurvive his Lordſhip, leave her without any 
other proviſion than her penſion as a Gene- 
ral's widow. Miſs B. was the more induced 
to recommend this retuſal, from the circum-- 
ſtance of her Ladyſhip having repeatedly 
intimated a deſign of bequeathing to ker and 
her children whatever property ſhe might die 
poſſeſſed of. In purſuance of her advice the 
propoſal was rejected, 

Miſs B. now viſited ſome female friends at 
Malmſbury; and from thence repaired to 
Briſtol, where ſhe had been but a ſhort time, 
when an expreſs was ſent, requeſting her pre- 
ſence at Windſor, on occaſion of a conteſted 
election, for that place, His Royal Highneſs 
the Duke of Cumberland was a conſtant 
employer of the poor, and a liberal bene- 
factor of the town; but many of the voters 
oppoſed the re- election of Mr. Fox, who was 
the Duke's avowed friend, and ſupported, 

though 
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though ineffectually, the intereſt of a gentle- 
man who was little known there. Miſs B. 
having an intimacy in ſeveral very reſpectable 
families at Windſor, ſhe haſtened there, in 
c:der to exert her influence in favour of Mr, 
Fox. : 

On her arrival at Windſor, ſhe requeſted 
Sir Francis Delaval to find Mr. Nuthall, a 
gentleman of the law. Waiting the return 
of Sir Francis at the gate of an inn, with 
Mr. Fox's eldeſt fon, afterwards Lord Hol- 
land, by her fide, a fellow exclaiming, © No 
« Foxes! No Doxies!” aimed a blow at the 
young gentleman with a latge bludgeon, but 
luckily it did not take effect through the 1n- 
terference of a perſon ſtanding near, who 
levelled the ruffian to the ground. At this 
inſtant Sir Francis returned with Mr. Nuthall, 
and the man was taken into cuſtody : but in 
conſideration of the ſevere blow he had re- 
ceived, and his promiſing better behaviour, 
he was diſmiſſed. 

The fellow's brutal attack had ſuch an 
effect upon the mind of Maſter Fox, as to 
produce the diſorder called St. YV7tus's Dance; 
a complaint tg which, from any little vexa- 
tion, he remained ſubject for ſeveral years. 

On Miſs B's return to Hollwood from 
Windſor, ſhe went acroſs the country in 
hopes of finding ſome agreeable company, 
rather than by London, which ſhe wiſhed to 


avoid, Her friend Dr, Francis was the only 


individual 
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individual there; and as ſhe had long pro- 
miſed a viſit to the celebrated Foote, who 
then occupied one of Sir John Vanburgh's 
houſes upon Black-heath, ſhe prevailed on 
the Doctor to accompany her. 

They found with this genuine ſon of hu- 
mour, the two authors Murphy and Clea- 
land, It was propoſed before dinner to go 
to the ſale of the Ducheſs of Bolton's fur- 
niture, which was in the neighbourhood. 
This famous Lady was lately dead. It is 
well known ſhe owed her exalted rank in 
life, to her incomparable merit in playing 
Polly Peachum in the Beggar's Opera, 
This circumſtance naturally excited the cu- 
rioſity of Miſs B. to ſee the reſidence of a 
perſon who had thus diſtinguiſhed herſelf. 

Having mounted her horſe, and waited 
ſome time at the door for this purpoſe, Mur- 
phy came forth and appriſed her, that Dr. 
Francis thought it was altogether unbecom- 
ing his cloth to be ſeen in public with an 
actreſs. This gave her but little concern, 
And ſhe was ſatisfied with imputing it to a 
difference ſhe had with him, on Maſon's 
Elegy to Dr. Hurd, printed with his Ca- 
ractacus, which ſhe had praiſed ſo liberally, 
as probably might have raiſed the envy of 
her revercnd antagoniſt, 

At all times the jealouſy of authors have 
been much the ſame. It is the foible of the 

frater- 
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fraternity, and as inſeparable from the pro- 
feſſion, as ſoot from a chimney-ſweep. 


CHAP. MV. 


LADY COVENTRY'S MODE OF REPAYING HER 
OBLIGATIONS. 


| * happens often in life, that thoſe cha- 
raters which contribute moſt either to 
the utility or entertainment of mankind, 
inſtead of being treated with gratitude, and 
careſſed as the friends of ſociety, only ſhare 
the contempt of ruder individuals, or are 
neglected by the public. There is no coun- 
try, perhaps, where the character of a co- 
median is more reſpected than in England. 
Amonegſt forcign nations, people of this pro- 
feſſion are ſeldom, if at all, admitted into 
polite ſociety. They are excommunicated 
by the church, and put under the bann of 
eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction. In England, how- 
ever, a more rational mode of conduct pre- 
dominates. Comedians who have attained 
celebrity in their profeſſion, have generally 
been favoured with the patronage, andallow- 
ed to participate in the ſociety, of people of 
rank and affluence, There was no perſon, 
perhaps, who had been more diſtinguiſhed 
by the marks of public reſpect, than Miſs B. 


The conſciouſneſs of this, no doubt, rendered 


the contemptuous behaviour of the Hypo- 
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chondriac Doctor more ſupportable, though 
it did not altogether deprive it of its pain- 
ful influence. There are ſew minds ſo bleſſed 
with ſtoical apathy, as to be inſenſible to the 
ſupercilious neglect of the meaneſt indi- 
vidual, far leſs to ſuſtain a ſerene compla- 
cency under the receipt of the moſt ungrate- 
ful requirals. Miſs B's was by no means of 
ſo 1mpenetrable a texture, and ſhe ſeems to 
have felt the Doctor's unhandſome coyneſs, 
and unmerited indignity, with uneaſineſs 
mingled with contempt. Determined, how- 
ever, to return the favour, ſhe returned to 
London immediately without giving him the 
opportunity of another interview, or of a 
ſecond affront. 

The mortification which ſhe had received 
from the Doctor, was ſucceeded by a ſeries 
of painful tranſactions. On her immediate 


arrival in town, ſhe learned that Calcraft 


had ſet out for Grantham in defence of his 
ſiſter's honour, which was at that time in no 
ſmall danger from the intrigues of a Mr. 
Medlicote, whoſe name has already been re- 
corded in this hiſtory. This Lady was young, 


poſſeſſed of a lively imagination, and of 


courſe, lived all the uniform and falutary 
pleaſures of a ſingle life. She ſighed for the 
more ſocial felicities of the connubial ſtate, 
Mr. Medlicote was a man of dangerous ac- 
compliſhment. The Lady's deſire was mar- 
riage, but his object was ſeduction. 


On 
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On the firſt aſpect of this affair, Cal- 
craft's indignation was conſiderably rouſed, 
and he ſeemed to have formed reſolutions of 
revenge, Theſe ebullitions of reſentment, 
however, ſoon ſubſiding, a train of more 


prudent ſentiments occupied his mind. In- 


ſtead of ſubmitting the matter to the deci- 
ſion of the cane, the piſtol, or the ſword, 
he determined to terminate the bulineſs by 
abſtracting the young Lady from the ſociety 
of a man whoſe ambition was to ruin her, 
He, accordingly, brought her up to London, 

The ſame poſt which had conveyed him 
the news of his ſiſter's ſituation, alſo brought 
him the account of his brother Captain Cal- 
craft's imprudence at play with a noble Earl, 
who lived in the neighbourhood of Hunt- 
ingdon. This young officer had been unfor- 
tunate enough to loſe no leſs than two hun- 


dred pounds. The debt, being a debt of 
honour, muſt of courſe be paid. His pri- 
vate purſe not being equal to the diſcharge 


of it, he found himſelf, therefore, under the 
neceſſity of having recourſe to the funds of 
the regiment ; part of which, as recruiting 
officer, were then in his hands ; and thus to 
ſacrifice his military reputation to the honour 
of the gentleman. In order to extricate 
himſelf from this critical embarraſſment, he 
found it neceſſary to draw on his brother for 
two hundred pounds, for the purpoſe of re- 
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inflictions of military diſcipline. Chagrined 
by the accounts he had received reſpecting 
his ſiſter, and irritated by the miſconduct 
of his brother, Calcraft returned the bill 


proteſted. In this ſituation he ſent it under 


cover to the poſt- office. The ſituation of 
the young man preſſed duly, in all its alarm- 
ing circumſtances, on the mind of Miſs B. 
She determined to exert herſelf in his favour. 
She was not poſſeſſed of two hundred pounds, 
but her credit was equal to that ſum. Her 
chief difficulty was how to recover the letter 
which was depoſited in the poſt- office. This, 
however, ſhe was fortunate enough to effec- 
tuate by means of Mrs. Jordan, her milli- 
ner, who happened to be related to the Se- 
cretary of the poſt-office; and having bor- 
rowed the money, ſhe immediately remitted 
it to the young man. Soon after, Calcraft 
was very unexpectedly ſurpriſed with a 
letter from his brother, containing grate- 
ful acknowledgments for his pecuniary ſup- 
ply. He was at a loſs how to account for 
this ſtrange tranſaction, Having recourſe, 
however, to Miſs B. the ſecret was at laſt 
explained. This handſome and generous 
conduct on her part, excited many ſenſibi- 
lities in the mind of Calcraft. He ex- 
preſſed himſelf in the language of grati- 
tude, and returning the money ſhe had ad- 
vanced, he pronounced her his ſaviour. 


Cal- 
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Calcraft having brought up his fiſter tc 
town, the queſtion was, where ſhe could 


be moſt conveniently ſettled. Miſs B. was 


of courſe applied to; and by the aſſiſtance 
of Mrs. Jordan, ſhe was at laſt enabled to 
provide a place of reſidence, where the nar- 
rownels of Calcraft gave frequent oppor- 
tunities to the generous exertions of Mits 
B. towards the unfortunate young Lady. 
Miſs B. was now ſo much engaged, as to 
render. her almoſt inattentive to the ſtate of 
her affairs, which were, in fact, conſiderably 
involved. Her engagement at the theatre 
on this account, became indiſpenſable. She 
played during the winter, with her uſual 
ſucceſs. One night Romeo and Juliet being 
beſpoke by particular deſire, the character 
of the latter was aſſigned to her. Lady Co- 
ventry (formerly Mits Maria Gunning) was 
in the ſtage box. Miſs B. had not ſcen this 
beautiful woman ſince the period of their 
former intimacy, except a few days betore 
her marriage, on a pecuniary viſit. Lady 
Coventry conducted herſelf with much de- 
cency during the progreſs of the play, till 
fuch time as Miſs B. had arrived at the molt 
impaſſioned part of the ſoliloquy, when Ju- 
liet drinks the poiſon. At that preciſe mo- 
ment ſhe was interrupted with a loud laugh, 
iſſuing from the box where Lady Coventry 
far. An expreſſion of ridicule at ſuch a mo- 


ment, diſconcerted Miſs B. ſo much, that 
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ſhe was unable to proceed. She was under 
the neceſſity of ſoliciting leave to retire. 
The audience indulged her in her requiſition, 
but were ſo much exaſperated, that they in- 
ſiſted on Lady Coventry, and' the other per- 
ſons of diſtinction in the box with her, 
quitting their place, which they ſoon found 
it moſt prudent to do. 

This unhandſome treatment on ehe part 
of Lady Coventry, irritated Miſs B. ſo much, 
that ſhe thought herſelf abundantly juſtified 
in demanding the ſum of money ſhe had 
borrowed of her, when Miſs Gunning. She 
accordingly ſent her ſervant to her Ladyſhip 
for that purpoſe. The ſervant had the good 
fortune to preſent the requiſition to her 
Ladyſhip perſonally. She received it with 
conſiderable hauteur, and had even the mean- 
neſs to ill treat the ſervant on account of 
the theatrical ſituation of his miſtreſs. The 
money, however, was at lait paid. This 
circumſtance terminated all intercourſe be- 
twixt Miſs B. and Lady Coventry, A cor- 
reſpondence of the cloſeſt intimacy, had for- 
merly exiſted between them, and had been 
ſupported by letters on both fides. Some 
of Lady Coventry's are ſtill extant, and are 
replete with orthographical blunders and 
mean phraſes. 

In the mean time Calcraft was ſeized 
with the gout in his head; a circumſtance 
which placed Miſs B. under the neceſſity of 
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paying him every attention, and which ope- 
rated in ſome meaſure, in interrupting the 
progreſs in the line of her profeſſion. 

Mr. Dodſley, a gentleman of conſiderable 
literary accompliſhment, offered a tragedy 
to Mr. Rich, called Cleone. The theme of 
this production was a domeſtic diſtreſs, per- 
haps the moſt intereſting ſubject of thea- 
trical repreſentation. Its fate depended en- 
tirely on the heroine. This character was 
aſſigned to Miſs B. During the various 
rehearſals of the tragedy, many of the 
literati, friends of Mr. Dodſley, were pre- 
ſent. Amongſt theſe were Lord Lyttelton 
and Dr. Johnſon. Miſs B's conception of 
the character which ſhe had undertaken, dif- 
fered ſo widely from the opinion of thoſe 
who had read the play and witneſſed the re- 
hearſal, that they did not heſitate to pro- 
nounce, that ſhe had miſtaken it altogether. 
In this, however, ſhe had the ſatisfaction to 
find they were miſtaken. The manniere 
niaiſe the unaffected naivetẽ which ſhe adopt- 
ed, produced ſo new and ſtrong an effect on 
the audience, that the repreſentation was re- 
vived with the moſt unbounded applaule. 
Even the literati were under the neceſſity of 
relinquiſhing their former opinion ; and Dr. 
Johnſon, who was not celebrated for flexibi— 
lity of ſentiment, in a burſt of approbation, 
exclaimed, from one of the benches in the 
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1 6 
The day after the performance of this piece, 19 
Miſs B. was waited on by many of the nobi- j 
lity and gentry, with ſincere congratulations 
on her unexpected ſucceſs. Amongſt theſe 
was Sir Charles Hanbury Williams, who had 
alſo declared, that previous to the repreſen- 
tation, ſhe had poſitively miſconceived her 

character. Miſs B. with ſome degree of 

archneſs aſked him, whether he ſuppoſed 1 | 
that violent madneſs would have produced " 
the ſame effect with unaffected nazvere, which —— Y 
ſhe had introduced into the piece. Previous 


to that period, he had given no ſymptoms of 
1 
f 


inſanity. Upon the above queſtion, how- | 
ever, being put to him, his eyes began to 
roll, and had it not been for a fortunate reſcue 
he would have deſtroyed Miſs B. upon the | 
ſpot. He died ſoon after raving mad, and J 
» © dectaring, that if ever he met her, he would 
„ KY drench his hand, in her blood. 
5 The run which the tragedy of Cleone had, 
n vas uncommonly great. The ſituation of _ 
Miſs B's health, however, prevented its be- 
ing followed up with that ſucceſs which | '+ 
otherwiſe would have been the event. Her I: 
attendance alſo on Calcraft, together with [ 
an extenſive correſpondence which ſhe 1 
had to conduct with perſons of rank and 
eminence in all parts of the world, retarded, 
in ſome meaſure, her theatrical career. | 
1 Calcraft 
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Calcraft beſides, was obliged to go to Bath 
for the purpoſe of re-eſtabliſhing his health ; 
a circumſtance which impoſed upon Miſs B. 
the whole burden of. his private letters. His 
conduct towards her had become ſo inſup- 
portably ungrateful, that her former partia- 
lities for him had baniſhed into cold indif- 
ferences ; and ſhe determined upon either 
leaving him, or inſiſting on his marrying her 
the moment he. returned from Bath, and 
paying all her debts. Pi. 4 
The benevolence of her diſpoſition towards 
the poor ſoldiers in Germany, who ſhe un- 
derſtood commonly had their ſhirts and 
| ſhoes ſerved very badly, rendered her more 
impatient of bringing matters to concluſion. 
To remedy this evil ſhe ordered an additional 
ſum of money to be expended on thoſe 
regiments to which Calcraft was agent. 
This added no leſs a ſum than nine hundred 
pounds to her former debt, and of courſe 
rendered her ſituation more irkſome. All 
the recompence ſhe ever received, was one 
hundred pounds from the Marquis of Gran- 
by, on his return from Germany, and one 
hundred pounds more from Mr. Fox, toge- 
ther with the honour of military ſalutation, 
when ſhe paſted through the Park. | 
The Marquis of Granby's friendſhip for 
Miſs B. formed itſelf into fo cloſe an inti- 
macy, that as a token of confidence, he made 
her his Caſp-Rceper. This fortuitous com- 
bination 
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bination of benevolent characters was, how- 


ever, ſoon broken. The Marquis of Granby' $ 
finance not correſponding to the extravagant 


expenditures of both parties, Miſs B. was 


obliged to reſign her office at his Board of 
Treaſury. 

After the diffolution of this connection, 
an unfortunate event occurred to ruffle, in 
ſome meaſure, her happineſs. Mr. Fox 
having been detained beyond his time, ar- 
rived lite at the theatre, on the night of her 
benefit. The crowd was conſiderable, and 
upon coming up to the door, he happened 
unhappily to exclaim, © Lord, I have for- 

©. got my ticket ] but it matters nit, it is my 
be. benefit. ' This. unlucxy ejaculation was next 
morning converted to a facetious account, 
by an anonymous ſeribbler. Miſs B. was 
accuſed of improper connexion and influence 
with Mr. Fox ; ; and in ſhort, pleaded as the 
great captain's captain in every thing. This 
circumſtance affected Mr. Fox but very little, 
though it made Miſs B. reſolve to avoid his 
ſociety as much as ſhe decently could; and 
kept her back from attending the political 
ſociety at Hollwood, Where there was ſurely 
much knowledge to have been acquired in 
the management of empires and kingdoms. 

This prudent detention in town, proved 
in its conſequence, very fortunate. There 
was a gala at Hollwood, to which Cal- 
craft, with whom Miſs B. Rill continued to 
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be connected, was invited, Thegreater part 
of the ſervants had accompanied their maſter 
on his trip. Miſs B. and her ſervant re- 
mained in the houſe in town. A violent 
conflagration having broke out in the neigh- 
bourhood, the noiſe of the people in the 
{ſtreets awakening the maid, ſhe ruſhed, 
pale, trembling and ſpeechleſs, into her mil- 
9 apartments. It is impoſſible to deſcribe 
iſs B's ſurpriſe and perturbation on this 
occaſion. It was in vain to enquire into the 
cauſe of the ſudden alarm of the maid, for 
ſhe was harrowed up with fear. Miſs B. 
leaped from bed, and looking out at the win- 
dow, beheld the devouring flames approach- 
ing the manſion where ſhe lay. On this oc- 
calion, a remarkable preſence of mind ſeems 
to have exceeded the firſt impulſes of terror, 
Her thoughts were inſtantly directed to the 
office where Calcraft's papers and ac- 
counts Jay. Theſe, by prudent direction, 
were fortunately ſecured ; and the fire being 
itopped in its progrels all was reduced to a 
proper ſtate of compoſure before the arrival 
of Calcraft; who, upon learning what 
ſteps had been taken for his ſafety, once 
more, in a fervent, but tranſient fit of grati- 
tude, embraced Miſs B. as his preſerver. 
The ſtate of Miſs B's finances ſoon after 
this, rendered a temporary ſupply of five 
hundred pounds abſolutely requiſite, Mr. 
Furtado of Cornhill, found one of the ne 
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of Morris, who uſually purchaſed annuities 
for a Mr. Davy of Spitalfields. This gen- 
tleman agreed to give her the money, on 
condition of her allowing him one hundred 
pounds per annum, out of the annuities whi@h 
Calcraft had ſettled on her. Such was her 
ignorance of buſineſs, and ſuch was the 
preſſure of her ſituation, that ſhe was under 
the neceſſity of rendering herſelf the dupe of 
this avaricious pecuniary ſcriviner. 

The five hundred pounds Miſs B. had 
borrowed for the purpoſe of paying Mr. 
Sparks. He, however, not being punctual 
to the time of payment, Crawford of 
Watford applied to her for four hundred 
pounds. The money lay by her. He was 
her relation, and ſhe determined fo far as lay 
id her power, to relieve him. She told him 
that ſhe would advance him half the money 
in caſh, and would give him her diamond 
ear-rings, on which he could eaſily raiſe the 
remaining two hundred pounds. He gave 
his note in return, promiſing payment in 
three months. At the end of that period 
he returned, but only to aſſure her, that he 
had been able to procure no money for her. 

The heedleſs Miſs B. never thought more 
of her ear-rings till ſhe had occaſion for 
them. She then diſpatched a meſſenger to 
his chambers, who only brought her back 

the news that the gentleman had left the 
country; that his affairs were deranged, that 
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he had taken all his friends in to aſſiſt him in 
ſupporting his family during their exile, 
The note alſo, which ſhe had ſo inadver- 
tently ſigned, inſtead of being only for one, 
was for two hundred pounds. Nor did this 
appear, till prefented by Mr. Smith for 
payment, 


o 


| CALCRAFT'S PERFIDY, AND TRIP TO IRELAND, 


M ISS B. now propoſed relinquiſhing 
the capacity of Calcraft's houſekeeper, 


and viſit the 9 But about this time 
an event happened, which involved ſome of 
her beſt friends in ſuch vexation, as not a 
little affected her. This was the well-known 
affair of Ayliffe and Mr. Fox, which ac- 
cording to her account, does pot in any de- 
gree whatever, affect the honour or charac- 
ter of Fox. The unfortunate wretch con- 
tinuing a villain to the laſt, while he was 
raiſing heaven and earth to intereſt the hu- 
manity of his injured maſter, ſealed his own 
fate by an offer of ruining him, on condition 
that his life might be ſaved. 

A letter to this effect was ſent to Mr. 
Pitt, the political antagoniſt of Mr. Fox. 
That great man ſcorning the mean inſidu- 
aus conduct of the culprit, incloſed the letter 
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to Mr. Fox, who by this very circumſtance 
was prevented exerting himſelf to ſave Ay- 
liffe, as it would have then been interpreted 
that he had no other way of ſaving himſelf. 

- Miſs B. was now brought to- bed of a ſon, 
whom Mr. Fox named after himſelf, Henty 
Fox Calcraft. She had not been ahove four 
days delivered, when Calcraft told her of a 
letter he had from Mr. Davis, deſiring pay- 
ment of the annuity. 

It was then ſhe acquainted him of his 
duplicity both to her and Mr. Fox, and thar 
ſhe threatened to have her contract realized, 


the moment ſhe was able to ſet about it. He. 


quitted the room in a rage. Miſs B. repeite.! 
her reſentments to a female viſitant whom 
the thought her friend, who told her bluntly 
of Calcraft's prior marriage before he knew 
Miſs B. to a young woman of Grantham, 
who then reſided with an aunt of his named 
Moore. 

This ſhock had almoſt totally deſtroyed 
her. Her illneſs was ſo long and dangerous, 
that her life was given over by all her phy- 
ſical attendants. It was, however, at laſt 
found out by the late celebrated and patrioric 
Dr. Lucas, that it was an abſceſs on her 
lungs, | | 

She was conſequently ordered for Bath, 
where ſhe received relief, Her health re- 
turned of- courſe, and with it her predomi- 
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nating foible, of plunging anew in all the 
abyſs of faſhion and luxury. 
It was not without infinite aſſiduity and 
proteſtation on the part of Calcraft, ſhe was 
prevailed on to re- aſſume her former ſitua- 
tion in his houſe. The only conditions on 
which ſhe acquieſced with his deſire to this 
effect were, that he ſhould pay all her debts 
in three months, and conſent never to ſee 
her alone. 
She now received the news of Miſs Me- 
redith's death, who had fallen a victim to her 
paſſion for the Duke of Kingſton. To this 
nobleman ſhe left her gold ſnuff- box, with 
her portrait within it. Miſs B. delivered it 
to his Grace, and wiſhing ſne had received a 
portrait of one whom ſhe ſo ſincerely loved, 
he ſat down and coolly cut it out for her. 
She regarded ſuch an inſtance of brutal in- 
ſenfibility with horror, and indignantly left 
the room. ä ä 
To Miſs B. this amiable young Lady be- 
gqueathed five hundred pounds, together 
with all ſhe was indebied ro her, which 
amounted to twelve hundred; her jewels 
which had coſt near two thouſand pounds, 
and all her laces, which were alſo of great 
value. This legacy was the more ſeaſonable 
to Miſs B. that ſhe had no theatrical engage- 
ment. Calcraft was punctual in never ſeeing 
Miſs B. alone, but he did not pay her debts. 
le row thought himſelf pretty ſafe from the 
| dread 
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dread of what might have been the conſe- 
quence of her not living with him. And he 


imagined, as Miſs B. and Mrs. Spark were 


only privy to the ſtipulation, he could de- 
ſpiſe it with impunity. 
Miſs B. conſented, in return for the good 
offices of Mrs. Sparks, to play the Mourn- 
ing Bride for the benefit of Mr. Sparks. It 
had gone forth by the induſtry of her enemies, 
that her voice was totally extinguiſhed by her 
late illneſs, The public were curious to 
come at the fact by their own ears. It was 
in fact, never more powerful. Sparks's 
emoluments were conſiderable. She, beſides, 
had diſpoſed of two hundred of his tickets. 
M. one of the firſt ſingers of his 
time, met with the mother of her late 
amiable friend Miſs St. Leger. Of her 
I.adyſhip ſhe tells this anecdote. Her huſ- 
band Sir John St. Leger, was the Judge Jet- 
feries of Ireland. His ſeverities rendered 
him odious. Paul Liddy, the celebrated 
captain of a banditti, had levied contribu- 
tions in that diſtrict where the Judge reſided ; 
to whom he wrote, that if he did not by ſuch 
a time, and in wch a place, depoſit a certain 
jum, he would burn his houſe and raviſh his 
Lady. 

When the ruſfian was taken, Lady St. 
Leger would ſee him. But ſhe was informed 


by the beautiſul Monica Gall, a courtezan + 


whom Liddy had married, that he was ill 
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and not to be ſeen. Her Ladyſhip imme— 
diately aſked, whether ſhe was the villain's 
whore or his wife? © I have the misfortune 
*« to be his wife, ſaid ſhe; the honour of be- 
„ ing his whore, was intended for your 
« Ladyſhip.” : 

This vulgarity was not the moſt criminal 
defect in her Ladyſhip's character. Miſs B. 
reſpected her, from the regard ſhe bore to the 
memory of a daughter who had been ſo dear 
to her. By this means Lady St. Leger 
wormed all Miſs B's fecrets from her, :nd 
then poured them out in the ear of Calcraft. 

Miſs B. thought this the beſt opportunity 
of performing her promiſed viſit to Mrs. 
Child, at Bruflels. She therefore ſet out for 
the Continent. The death of her much 
lamented friend the Marquis de Verneuil, 
prevented her intended viſit to Voltaire, to 
whom this nobleman was to have introduced 
her. 6 

She found her friend Mrs. Child ſur- 
rounded with company, Her reception was 
equal to her moſt ſanguine expectations. 
This Lady endeavoured to make her ſtay in 
that city as agreeable and entertaining to her 
as poſſible. Miſs B. met ſeveral old acquaint- 
ances, and had the happineſs of relieving a 
Lady of whom ſhe had formerly been very 
fond. And the only thing which, more than 
any other, ſeems to have fretted her, was the 
inſolence and exorbitancy of the hotels. 
Poor 
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Poor Miſs French, who it ſeems, was the 
lovelieſt of women, was ſeized with ſuch a 
complication of diſeaſes, as obliged Miſs B. 
to forego her intention of viſiting any more 
of the continental towns. The theatre alſo 
opening in the month of September, ſhe 
thought it moſt adviſeable to return to 
England. 

But what was her mortification to find on 
her getting home, that Calcraft had not paid 
any of her debts, as he moſt ſolemnly had 
promifed to do, She expoſtulated with him, 
but he continued to elude fulfilling the old 
promiſe, by a profuſion of new ones. 

About this time Mr. Fox left the War- 
office, and accepted the Seals, It was with 
reluctance he changed ſituations. On this 
occaſion he is ſaid to have been three times 
miniſter, and as often a private gentleman, 
in twenty-four hours. 

Calcraft was not appointed Secretary to his 
patron. This hurt his pride; and Miſs B. 
with her uſual imprudence, was wickedly 
witty on his chagrin, This produced a real 
quarrel, in which he diſcovered at leaſt, as 
much cool malignity, as ſhe did indignation 
and contempt. | 

She had not been long in England, when 
Miſs French, one day as ſhe {at at dinner, 
expired without a groan. Nature, exhauſted 
by the conflict of delicate ſenſibilities, ſank 
down to relt, 
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This, connected with a conſtant ſucceſſion 
of vexatious events, altogether deranged her 
' temper and impaired her health. Under 
ſuch agitations of mind, ſhe could not give 
much attention to her profeſſion. Parties in 
1 at that time ran very high, and ſhe 
elt herſelf greatly intereſted in all Mr. Fox's 
good and ill fortunes. 
In fact, ſhe now grew equally weary of her 
political and theatrical connections; and 
never doubting but Calcraft would pay her 
debts, ſhe reſolved on reviſiting the Conti- 
'nent. But as ſoon as the ſeaſon cloſed, Cal- 
craft waited on Lady Tyrawley, and told her, 
that from a number of loſſes he had lately 
ſuſtained, it was impoſſible for him to dil- 
charge the debts contracted by Miſs B. at 
preſent, and begged her Ladyſhip would uſe 
her influence with Miſs B. to have patience 
until the next ſeaſon, He then offered to 
Join with her in a bond to Sparks for the 
four hundred pounds ſhe owed him. Never 
dreaming that he meant ultimately to deceive 
her, ſhe once more accepted of the propoſal, 
and joined in the execution of the bond, 
which, however, is not paid to this day. 
Her next ſtep was to make proviſion for 
the journey ſhe meditated. She accordingly 


| borrowed two thouſand pounds on her jewels; 
and with this and what ſhe had received at her 


benefit, ſhe paid her creditors as far as it 
would 
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would go. Nor did ſhe reſerve more for 
herſelf than two hundred pounds. 

In this trip to Holland, nothing ſeems to 
have occurred worthy of very particular at- 
tention, Her remarks on the country, how- 
ever new they might then have been to her, 
muſt now be conſidered as abundantly trite. 
On her return to London, ſhe was folicited 
to accept of an engagement from Mr. Rich; 
ſhe declined all connexion with the theatre 
this ſeaſon. But in conſequence of ſeveral 
new muſical acquaintances, ſhe was very 
little in company with Calcraft. His per- 
fidy to her, however, was confirmed by his 
intrigue with a married Lady of her intimate 
acquaintance, This did not hurt her in Cal- 
craft's account, but the Lady had affected 
to be her friend, and was in poſſeſſion of all 
her ſecrets. 

She determined at laſt, however, finally 
and for ever to leave his houſe. At that 
time ſhe received very tempting offers from 
the two rival threatres in Dublin. . She 


therefore reſolved on quitting thoſe manſions _ 


which were now fo hateful to her, and after 
ſettling ſeveral pecuniary matters, ſhe ſet out 
for Briſtol. In hes way, ſhe met her noble 
friend Mr. Fox, who regretted her departure, 
as it put her ſtill more in the power of the 

man who had already uſed her ſo ill. 
On her arrival at Briſtol, ſhe engaged with 
the manager of one of the Iriſh theatres, ar a 
| thouſand 
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' thouſand gvineas for the ſeaſon, and two 
benefits, . Here Calcraft ſtruggled alſo to 
dlefeat her intention, by intereſting Lord Ty- 
rawley to eſpouſe his cauſe; and, if poſſible, 
procure her return. Her old truſty friend 
Quin joined alſo in the ſame requeſt ; and 
when no other argument would prevail, he 
laid her a wager of one hundred guineas, that 
after all ſhe would not go to Ireland. When 
the good old man found he was the loſer, he 
ſent her the money, and a letter replete with 
expreſſions of the moſt flattering friendſhip 
and reſpect. 

Calcraft had promiſed to advance a conſi- 
derable ſum on the jewels which Miſs B. put 
into his hand for that purpoſe. But the 
moment he got them in his poſſeſſion, by a 
manceuvre which ſtamps his character with 
infamy, he found means to defeat her wiſhes 
in this reſpect. She even detected her 
' bracelets and ear-rings, in the poſſeſſion of the 
Lady to whom he had lately become partial. 
And during his intrigue with this creature, 
he affected to be in a ſtate of diſtraction for 
the abſence of Miſs B. 

Mean while Miſs B. appeared on one of 
the Dublin theatres in the character of Bel- 
videra; but the other houſe, which was then 
under the management of Barry and Wood- 
ward, was very ſtrong. Miſs Fitzhenry was 
a powerful rival. Her ſucceſs was conſe- 
quently not equal to her expectations. TR 
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with other diſagreeable circumſtances, ſoon 
diſguſted her with Ireland. She had bought 
wine and other articles, of her old friend 
Crump, to the amount of four hundred 
pounds. But though in the receipt of fifty 

uineas a week, ſuch was her economy, that 
| had not a guinea before hand. This gen- 
tleman failing, the debts were managed By 
one Coates, who being intereſted in the other 
theatre, had Miſs B. arreſted for the money 
Juſt as ſhe was going to play. She was ſoon 
relieved, and the fellow threſhed for his in- 
ſolent ſtratagem. 


ET 3 — 
CHA p. XVI. 


17 was Weg Miſs B's continuance in 
Ireland, that Digges marked Sher for a 
conqueſt. This terminated in an unfortu- 
nate connexion with that gentleman, which, 
however ſeriouſly commenced, ſhe thought 
not binding by the laws of the country on 
one of her 1 religious perſuaſion. With him 
ſhe was not more fortunate than before. And 


during the two years they continued toge- 


ther, they poſſeſſed the art in perfection, "of 


rendering each other reciprocally wretched. 


On her return to London, Mr. Alderman 


Cracroft, in order to make trial of her prin- 


_— propoſed that ſhe ſhould take the be- 
nefit 
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nefit of the inſolvent act. But this expe- 
dient ſhe generouſly rejected. The Alder- 
man pleaſed with her ſpirit on this occaſion, 
applauded her highly, for ſcorning ſo diſho- 
neſt a method of extricating herſelf from her 
difficulties ;. and aſſiſted her in ſuch an ar- 
rangement of her. finances, as relieved her 
for the preſent. 

She now commenced. an action againſt 
Calcraft, for preſuming to preſent her jewels 
to one of his miſtreſſes. The ignominy of 
this tranſaction ſo effectually frightened the 
raſcal, that he offered terms, and.the matter 
was ſoon and amicably ſettled. 

Miſs B. took a houſe in Jermyn-ſtreer, 
where ſhe lived with Digges. She had many 
ſolicitations during this connexion, for ta- 
vours which ſhe thought no other man than 
Digges, had any- right to expect. And ſhe 


preferved her fidelity to. him inviolate; 


among. the libidinous. competitors. for her 
good graces, there was one mad and extra- 
vagant enough to offer her ten houſand 
pounds, What a price for ſuch a Bagatelle! 

Her upholſterer's man robbed her houle, 


He was detected, and her maid bound over 


to proſecute him. The wretch, however, 
had a large family. Miſs B. therefore, with- 
held her maid from appearing againſt him; 
and. paid the penalty, which was forty 
ounds, from principles of humanity. The 
ungrateful villain the moment he got his li- 
berty, 
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berty, threatened her for compounding fe- 

lony, and ſhe was obliged to pacify him 

with fifty pounds more. 

Calcraft, on ſeeing her in the character of 

Zara, felt all his tenderneſs return for a wo- 

man who had formerly engroſſed it in ſo high 

a degree. She was conſequently, adviſed to 
go to France, until the preliminaries for this 
accommodation could be adjuſted ; particu- 
larly in reſpect to her debts, which were ſtill 
unpaid. | 

But Digges, who could not tamely bear 
her elopement, overtook her all on a ſudden, 
and had the addreſs to carry her back to 
Edinburgh, ſeemingly, though not really, 
perhaps, againſt her inclination, He pro- 
miſed that ſhe ſhould not act, and on his 
breach of that engagement ſhe cut off her 
hair, that ſhe might at once revenge his per- 
tidy, and triumph in his diſappointment. 
This paroxyſm of paſſion no ſooner ſubſided, 
then ſhe found means of ſupplying herſelf 
with new hair, and appearing on the ſtage. 
Her reception here was fingularly flattering. 

The Scots, though poor and ſuperſtitious 
-r Ito a proverb, have always diſcovered a 
r, Iſtrange degree of theatrical liberality. 

a It was about this period that her mother, 
who happily was now ſettled into a habit of 
incere devotion, ſent Miſs B. the celebrated 
liſs Wordley, who has ſince become a 
Waker preacher, This Lady, poſſeſſed of 
| a ſtrong 
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a ſtrong imagination, was firſt fired by 
ſcenic repreſentation; but ſoon found the 
| fictitious, ſuppreſſed by the true inſpiration : 
and inſtead of moving others by her clo— 
- quence, muſt herſelf be previouſly moved 

by the Spirit. 1 

While Miſs B. continued in Edinburgh, ſhe 
met there with two very unexpected inſtances 
of gratitude ; which affected her the more, 
as they were the only examples of this vir- 
tue ſhe had experienced, notwithſtanding 
the numerous obligations ſhe had con- 
ferred. The perſons whoſe conduct preved had fo 
thus konourable, were a Mr. Hearne, who the pu! 
had made a fortune in India, and a Mr. forth t 
Doglaſs who had formerly been her domeſtic. Mig 
Both had owned their proſperity to her good 
offices; and each of them on hearing of her George 
- preſent ſituation, offered their aſſiſtance in the hon; 
manner which ought to make them botliof illici 
immortal. much d 
The gentlemen of Glaſgow having ereCteFſure ot 
a new threatre by ſubſcription, Miſs B. an ſpend hi 
her friend Miſs Wordley ſet out for that cir} From 

But on their arrival, they found the Methotogk u 
* diſts had actually burnt down the ſtage wihe yl 

all Miſs B's paraphernalia, This untowa'Shar the 
accident was ſoon, and in ſome meaſure, he word 
paired, by rebuilding the former, and ti wife, 3 
Ladies in the place collecting among then articular 
ſelves. ſuch a number of articles as ſhouhyſ,” P. 
ſupply the latter. In this city alſo, thovuKhark or 
0 ” 
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one of the moſt ſanctimonius in the univerſe, 
the gay and giddy Miſs B. was ſo much 
careſſed, that ſhe even boaſts to this day of 
- Bl their civility. | 
d Mr. Digges had gone to London for the 
purpoſe of realizing his mother's legacy. 
ic This was no leſs than four thoufand pounds, 
cs © which ſhe bequeathed to him on the expreſs 
e, condition, that he would quit the ſtage, and 
take the name of Weſt. When the company 
ng returned from Glaſgow, ſhe found that Mr. 
n- E Digges had a wife {till alive, who, however, 
ed had formally announced her own death in 
ho the public papers, that he might not hence- 
Mr. forth trouble her. | | 
cl Miſs B. went from Scotland on a friendly 
ood i Platonic viſit to Cave, the family ſeat of Sir 
her George Metham, the gentleman who had 
in ache honour of introducing her to that ſyſtem 
of illicit love, by which ſhe has been ſo 
much diſtinguiſhed. | Here ſhe had the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing her ſon, who had come to 
ſpend his holidays with his father. 
From Cave ſhe proceeded to London, and 
ook up her reſidence in her mother's houſe. 
dne then informed Mr. Digges, by a letter, 
hat they muſt never meet again. Not that 
e, he blamed him for the misfortune of havin 
\d ti wife, as he had not deceived her in that 
theaqparticular, but ſhe was teized with his jea- 
ſnoupuſy. Perhaps, while he retained the leaſt 
thougpark of his regard for her, it was impoſſible 
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to regard her conduct with any other fee]. 
ing. At leaſt, whoever is as fond of being 
admired as Miſs B. certainly was, can hardly 
be an object of perfect confidence to any ſtrikin, 
man of diſcernment and ſenſibility. 
The Managers of Covent-Garden appear- and M 
ed ſhy of engaging her; but ſhe found 2 
friend in Col. Brudenell, who had: much in-. 
fluence at Court, and whom no theatre could e bat 
then ſafely diſoblige. At his deſire, ſhe was, {Sem 
therefore, received into the company; bur**15 be 
ſhe felt awkwardly, from a conſciouſneſs of 
depending more for her preſent ſituation on" fre 
the good offices of her friends than her ownÞ”'thin 
merits. upon he 
Miſs B. was of all others, the moſt unfor-W It has 
tunate in her connexions with thoſe of herfſſ® her t 
own ſex in whom ſhe put any confidence. ſome tir 
One of her creditors in whom ſhe truſted Bench. 
moſt, had bought up two of her notes tat, the 
make her debts above a thouſand pounds This ſp 
that ſhe might not take the benefit of an Pha ſpe. 
act of inſolvency. This obliged her to ap ꝰtice ot 
ply to her old friend Comte Haſlang, to bt Fourth, 
made his. houſekeeper, as a ſecurity for he Not fa 
perſon, The moment this particular wagſi?arters 
ſettled, her engagement with the Manager 
of Covent-Garden was announced, togethe 
with her intention of playing Cleone ti 
Friday following. 
Her popularity was ſenſibly diminiſhec 


this ſeaſon, She upbraids the Manager wit! f 
a 


an unf 
cenſur 
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an unfair mode of treating her, and her 
Wl cenſure is probably but too well founded. 
Both Mrs. Cibber and Mrs. Clive, were 
Ul firiking examples of the fact. 

An intimacy now commenced between her 
and Mr. Woodward, who had been formerly 
her profeſſed admirer. This excited the 
jealouſy of Sir George Metham, with whom 
ſhe had for ſome time been on terms of 
reement. The conſequence was a cool- 
neſs between. them. He had promiſed to 
pay her debts, but now would not fulfil it. 
And from that moment ſhe never ſaw him till 
within a few years ſince, when he called 
upon her to render her ſome aſſiſtance. 

It has been the fate of Miſs B. with many 
nelllof her betters, to take up her lodging for 
ome time within the rules of the King's- 
rediBench. Her reſidence was a mean cottage 
it the Windmill, in St. George's-fields, 
This ſpot is conſecrated by the Muſe of 
Shakſpeare, whoſe Juſtice Shallow takes 
otice of it in the ſecond part of Henry the 
fourth. 

Not ſatisfied with this, ſhe removed her 
quarters to the vicinity of the Dog and 
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uck, where her female friend Miſs Word- 
erheley paſſed as much of her time in her com- 
» thi * as her duty at Richmond theatre would 
lo W. 
the} The woman who had purchaſed her debts, 
winter bringing the matter fairly to iſſue, was 
q caſt, 
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caſt; for having thus illegally augmented her 
own debts, by a purchaſe of thoſe of others, 
Having gained this ſubſtantial triumph, Miss 
B. thought proper to appear again in public, 
andi ſhe met with the warmeſt approbation. 

Next ſeaſon ſhe received an engagement 

for three years. She. began her theatrical 
campaign with Powell, whoſe: :nerits were 
Juſtly admired. ; She accuſes him, however, 
of dealing arbitrarily by her. He was a 
proprietor, and flattered Miſs B. in very high 
terms at firſt; but ſhe apprehends, that he 
intended from the beginning, to bring for- 
ward Mrs. Yates, to depreciate her, which 
undoubtedly was ultimately done. 

- Miſs B. having tried every other expedient 
with Calcraft without effect, had now re- 
courſe to this. The following advertiſement 
was, at her inſtance, inſerted in all the diurnal 
papers of the time. 

- «© Speedily will be publiſhed, a letter from 
George Anne Bellamy to John Calcratt, 
cc Eſq; | ; 

e So comes the reck'ning when the banquet's o'er, 

«© The dreadful reck'ning and men ſmile no more.“ 


Calcraft menaced the theatre, unleſs this 
publication was ſtopped, and Miſs B. was 
prevailed on to*drop it; for which, ſhe has 
not to this moment forgiven herſelf, It was 
a recapitulation of all his actions during their 


connexion, and might have produced ſome 
£00! 
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good effect while he was alive; but the 


bringing it forward now that he is dead, 


gives facts waich are probably true, a ſuſpi- 
cious and malignant appearance, | 

She had the peculiar misfortune of gene- 
rally finding thoſe things turn out worſt, 
which were beſt intended, This was fingu- 
larly verified by a diſpute which happened 
among the proprietors, in which ſhe was per- 
ſuaded to take a part, which Oy and 
eſſentially injured her intereſt. 


One evening, after playing the part of 


Alicia, ſhe was ſummoned to Lady Tyraw- 


ley's, one of her beſt friends, who was ex- 


tremely ill. Miſs B. however, having a 
cold, and being extremely fatigued, thought 
It expedient to defer her viſit till next morn- 


ing. But was then too late. Her Ladyſhip. 


was no more. This circumſtance was the 
more unlucky, that Lady Tyrawley had pro- 


miſed to bequeath whatever ſhe pofleſſed, as 


an addition to the fortune of Miss B's 
daughter. 

The ſame evil deſtiny attended her in re- 
lation to the death of her father. This man, 
whoſe abilities and diſpoſition were equally 
great, ſunk at laſt, into a ſtate of idiotiſm, 
which his daughter deſcribes with a wanton 
minuteneſs. She went to ſee him on his 
death-bed, and kneeling by the ſide of it, 
endeavoured all ſhe could to make him re- 
collect her, but in vain. 


At 
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At her next benefit, ſubſequent to this me- 
lancholy event, her old and reſpectable pa- 
troneſs the Ducheſs of Queenſberry and her 
noble ſiſter, diſcovered great liberality. And 
this year, on caſting up her accounts at the 
concluſion of the ſeaſon, ſne found it had 
turned out exceedingly lucrative. 

It was now that a gouty Knight, Banker 
and Alderman, who had married a moſt 
beautiful and amiable young Lady, conceiv- 
ed a violent partiality for Miſs B. He was 
corpulent, ugly, and lecherous in the ex- 
treme. He boaſted of his preſents, and ex- 
pected by theſe, to have merited the Lady's 
favours. But, however imprudent in her 
commerce with the other ſex, it does not 
appear, that ſhe acted from mercenary prin- 
ciples. She, therefore, conſidered the ad- 
dreſſes of this libidinous and bulky magiſ- 
trate as an inſult, and repelled them with 
ſuch contempt, as prevented the repetition 


of them. 


When his Daniſh Majeſty viſited England, 
ſhe was invited by Garrick, though engaged 
in the other company, to perform before 
him. This happened in the ſummer. Next 


winter ſhe had the ſame honour at Covent- 


Garden; and in the character of Alicia, ob- 
ſerving his Majeſty afleep, ſhe got as near 
his box as poſſible, and cried out, with as 
much exertion as the part would admit of, 
« Oh thou falſe Lord!“ Comte Baltimore, 

who 


her ſid. 
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who viſited at her houſe, told her, this ſo 
effectually rouſed the king, that he declared 
he would not for the world be married to a 
woman of ſuch a bell voice, as it would be im- 
poſſible he could ever ſleep in her company. 

This ſummer died Mr. Powell. The laſt 
time ſne ever ſaw him he aſked her pardon, 
and aſſured her he would make atonement 
the next winter, for the injury he had done 
her in her profeſſion. 

The concluding ſeaſon of her agreement 
ſhe was ſeldom called upon at the theatre; 
and indeed, the ſevere indiſpoſition ſhe had 
undergone, had left her ſo weak, that ſhe 
would have executed her duty with great 
difficulty, as ſhe always made it an invari- 
able rule to play when called upon, if ſhe 
was able to riſe; nor did ſhe ever engage 
perfons to applaud her, or pay the doers of 
the papers to put in puffs to impoſe upon the 
public, under the ſignature of © Impartial 
5 : Nacie 

Miſs B. being no longer engaged at the 
theatre, determined to remain at Stroud, 
where ſhe had taken a houſe, and divert her- 
ſelf with books, birds, and writing. She 
began a comedy; but was prevented from 
continuing it, by the return of the pain in 
her fide, to which ſhe had been long ſubject. 

She had now no dependence but on Comte 
Haſlang's promiſed friendſhip, and a few 
jewels, the relicks of Miſs Meredith's le- 
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gacy, the very thoughts of parting with 
which, almoſt broke her heart. She, how- 
ever, came to London, and put herſelf under 
the care of Mr. Adair; and, as ſoon as her 
health would permit, went, frequently to her 
houſe 'at Stroud, She ſpent her Chriſtmas 
there; and at length, again took up her 
abode entirely in her little rural dwelling, 
where ſhe lived at a much cheaper rate than 
in London. | 

Mr. Foote made her the offer of an en- 
gagement at his theatre, which the declined : 
but this gentleman, and her faithful friend 
Woodward, having agreed on a tour through 
France, ſhe took a trip to Boulogne, and 
paying a vilit to the convent in which ſhe 
ſpent her early days, had the pleaſure of 
ſeeing mother St. Francis, the nun for whom 
ſhe entertained ſo much reſpeft and aftec- 
tion. Upon the ſight of this much-loved 
abode of innocence and felicity, ſhe could 
not help regretting, with heart-felt anguiſh, 
her having ever been forced to leave its 
peaceful walls. After what ſhe had expe- 
rienced from the duplicity of mankind, the 
viciſſitudes of fortune, and the pangs inſe- 
parable from the pleaſures of the gay. world, 
ſhe regretted with ſorrow, that ſhe had not 
preferred the certain tranquillity to be found 
here, to all thoſe deluſive joys which levity 
or love confers, 


On 
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on the third of December ſhe always 


made a dinner for ſome friends, in honour 
of its being the name- day of Comte Haſ- 
lang. The evening of that day, her mother, 
in whoſe houſe ſne reſided when in town, 
ſeemed to be indiſpoſed. However, ſhe 
would not permit her daughter to put off 
the party; but her illneſs increaſing, ſhe 


became delirious the next day, Her com- 


plaint was a lethargic palſy. She lingered 
for ſome time; and whilſt Miſs B. was 
kneeling by her bed-ſide, kiſſing her hand, 
ſhe caſt her eyes upon her with a benignant 
ſmile, and left this world without a pang. 


The effects belonging to her mother were 
ſeized by her couſin Crawford, who had 


{worn himſelf the legitimate heir. She com- 
menced a ſuit againſt him in the Commons, 
which ſhe would undoubtedly have gained, 


as ſhe was born in wedlock; but an unex- 


pected circumſtance prevented her from re- 
ceiving any redreſs, The wretch, having 
ſpent all the money that aroſe from the fale 
of the effects, and having beſides bullied 
ſome tenants who rented the ſtables belong- 
ing to the houſe out of what money was 
due, and being now apprehenſive of the 
conſequences of his infamous tranſactions, 
took the Graveſend boat in order to fly his 


country. Juſtice, however, here overtook 
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him; for being much intoxicated, he fell 
Into the Tiver, and Was never heard of more. 


. Miſs B. now removed from the Strand to 
Brewer-ſtreet, Comte Haſland and Wood- 
ward aſſiſted her in furniſhing her houſe. 


About this time Caleraft died. In his 
will ſne was only mentioned as the mother 
of his children. Calcraft had behaved in 
ſuch a manner as to drive from his ſociety 
all his companions. He was even avoided 
by his brother, the general. His attorney 
and clerk were often with him, eſpecially 
the laſt, who probably expected a legacy as 
a compenſation for his ſervility ; and he had 
one of a hundred pounds, He bequeathed 
nothing to his wife, nor even mentioned her 
name, which has ſo much invalued the im- 
menſe eſtate he left behind him, that his 
debts are not yet paid. This man appears the 
more mercenary as contraſted with the pecu- 
liar and contemptible extravagance of his 


miſtreſs, whoſe prodigality of expenditure 


ſeems only to have been equalled by the liber 
ality of her commerce with the other ſex. She 
blames him chiefly for not paying her debts, 
which, conſidering their extent, would have 
been purchaſing the enjoyment of a proſti- 
Tute at no vulgar ſum, © 


The 
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The next friend fhe loft was poor Wood 
ward, whom ſhe conſtantly attended in his 
laſt illneſs. He left her his ſole heireſs and 

> executrix, but to this day ſhe' has FECTIVES 
no advantage from his will. 


This moſt imprudent, diffolute, and un- 
. fortunate woman, at length found herſelf 
: ſo deſtitute and reduced, that ſhe' thought 
1 the beſt thing ſhe could do in ſuch a ſitua- 
y tion, was to put an end to her life. The 
4 ſpot where ſhe meditated this bloody pur- 
y poſe was Weſtminſter-bridge, where ſhe pro- 
y poſed to herſelf hoverin 2 the ſtairs till 
18 wW 
d 

d 


the tide ſhould riſe and ſweep her from the 
ſteps. 
r From this horrid deſign, however, ſhe was 
* rouſed and diverted by the ſuperior misfor- 


is tunes of a poor woman, who had the double 
he | calamity of a ſtarving child and dying huſ- 
u- | band, beſides her own perſonal misfortunes 
nis to endure. Comparing the circumſtances 
ire | of this wretch with her own brought her to 
Jer | her ſenſes; and the place to which ſhe had 
he | fed in the madneſs of deſpair, ſhe left with 
ts, a mixture of extacy and horror, 


This anecdote of Miſs B. we will not pre- 
tend to vouch for, as the lady's powers of 
fiction ſeem fill extremely vigorous, It is 
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not improperly introduced however, on the 
concluſion of a life which evidentliy 2 
ed of vanity, lewdneſs, and diſſipation. 
does poetical juſtice to many of thoſe Follies 
and crimes, which in reſpect to Miſs B. in 
reverence for the ſex, for human nature, and 
for many,names mentioned in her extraor- 
dinary letter, we think were merely poetical. 
And ſince it has been all along her object, 
through the whole contemptible farrago of 
2 — nonſenſe, which, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome verboſe ſcribbler, who can fill bis 
volumes with unmeaning ſounds, has. _ 
publiſhed in her name to excite the 

and commiſeration of ſuch as poſſeſs — 
means of affording her relief; we moſt ſin- 
cerely wiſh, the well-timed invention may 
not loſe its effect. 


It ſeems on returning home, her ſervant, 
by a trifle which ſhe had borrowed from her 
ſitter, provided ſome neceſſaries for the ſup- 
ply of nature. This faithful creature con- 
ceived, probably from her own ſenſations, 
What, at ſuch a late hour, might be the 
Gtuation of Miſs B's. And no feaſt, 
which m her moſt ſplendid and happieſt 
circumſtances, ſhe had ever enjoyed with 
the fineſt company, or amongſt the dear- 
eſt friends, was more pleaſing to her 

"HEAD 
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than this, ſnared with a perſon of ſuch fide- 
lity. So intereſted, ſo lukewarm, and ſo 
careleſs is the ſervice of domeſtics in general, 
that whenever their attendance appears full 
of regard or gratitude, as well as duty, they 
claim every indulgence their ſtation admits 
of, and become invaluable. 

Madam Krudnar, a Poliſh Baron's widow, 
was the firſt after this who came to afford 
her aſſiſtance; and two or three days after- 
wards, Mr. Harris. Mrs. Whitfield, who 
had been her dreſſer, came with a meſſage 
from Mr. Hull and Mr. Mattocks, offering 
to raiſe a ſum, by their joint endeavours, to 
pay her debts. Mrs. Whitfield propoſed 
likewiſe to raiſe money among her own 
friends, and to allow her a guinea a week; 
which Miſs B. received for-a much longer. 
time than ſhe had reaſon to expect. 

Mrs. Abington, Mr. Smith, and Mr. King 
offered to play for her benefit; but the ſea- 
ſon was thought to be too far advanced ; it 
was therefore poſtponed. 

She now quitted her lodging at Walcot- 
place, and came to Duke-itreer, where ſhe 
ſtill continues. His Grace of Montague 
honoured her with a temporary relief; and it 
was the more pleaſing, that ſhe had often 
been favoured with marks of his Grace's mu- 
nificence. She applied, however, to Sir 
George Metham, but without ſucceſs. 

Having 
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not improperly introduced however, on the 
concluſion of a life which evidently conſiſt- 
ed of vanity, lewdneſs, and diſſipation. It 
does poetical juſtice to many of thoſe follies 
and crimes, which in reſpect to Miſs B. in 
reverence for the ſex, for human nature, and 
for many names mentioned in her extraor- 


dinary letter, we think were merely poetical. 


And ſince it has been all along her object, 
through the whole contemptible farrago of 
fentimental nonſenſe, which, by the aſſiſtance 
of ſome verboſe ſcribbler, who can fill his. 
volumes with unmeaning ſounds, has. been 
publiſhed in her name to excite the pity 
and commileration of ſuch as poſſeſs the 
means of affording her relief; we moſt ſin- 
cerely wiſh, the well-timed invention may 
not loſe its effect. 


It ſeems: on returning home, her ſervant, 
by a trifle which ſhe had borrowed from her 
ſiſter, provided ſome neceſſaries for the ſup- 
ply of nature. This faithful creature con- 
ceived, probably from her own ſenſations, 
What, at ſuch a late hour, might be the 
Gtuation of Miſs B's. And no feaſt, 
which in her moſt ſplendid and happieſt 
circumſtances, ſhe had ever enjoyed with 


the fineſt company, or amongſt the dear- 
eſt friends, was more pleaſing to her 
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than this, ſnared with a perſon of ſuch fide- 


lity. So intereſted, ſo lukewarm, and ſo 


cCareleſs is the ſervice of domeſtics in general, 


that whenever their attendance appears full 
of regard or gratitude, as well as duty, they 
claim every indulgence their ſtation admits 
of, and become invaluable. 

Madam Krudnar, a Poliſh Baron's widow, 
was the firſt after this who came to afford 
her aſſiſtance; and two or three days after- 
wards, Mr. Harris. Mrs. Whitfield, who 
had been her dreſſer, came with a meſſage 
from Mr. Hull and Mr. Mattocks, offering 
to raiſe a ſum, by their joint endeavours, to 
Pay her debts. Mrs. Whitfield propoſed 
ikewiſe to raiſe money among her own 
friends, and to allow her a guinea a week; 


which Miſs B. received for-a much longer, 


time than ſhe had reaſon to expect. 

Mrs. Abington, Mr. Smith, and Mr. King 
offered to play for her benefit; but the ſea- 
ſon was thought to be too far advanced ; it 
was therefore poſtponed. 

She now quitted her lodging at Walcot- 
place, and came to Duke-itreer, where ſhe 
ſtill continues. His Grace of Montague 
honoured her with a temporary relief; and it 
was the more pleaſing, that ſhe had often 
been favoured with marks of his Grace's mu- 
nificence. She applied, however, to Sir 
George Metham, but without ſucceſs. 

Having 
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Having repeatedly experienced ſuch in- 
conteſtible preofs of regard from her con- 
temporaries, ſhe thought ſhe might ſucceed 


in a benefit. Indeed, the idea was firſt ſug- 


geſted to her by Lady Lumm. She accord- 
ingly applied to Mr. Harris, who, with a 


generoſity to which ſhe holds herſelf much 


indebted, not only granted her the houſe, 
free from the incidental expences, but uſed 
all his intereſt with the performers, who, 
one and all, cheerfully lent her their talents, 

It was adviſed by ſome perſons who pro- 
felled a regard for her, that the ſhould appear 
herſelf. Though an abſence of fix or ſcven 
years from the theatre, agitated her mind 
with all the apprehenſions of a new perfcrmer, 
her name being once advertiſed, it was not 
in her power to recede. And ſo extremely 
apprehenſive was ſhe, the night of the per- 
formance, that ſhe would readily have given 
up all the advantages the expected to have 
been excuſed from performing, notwith- 
ſtanding they were infinitely greater than her 
moſt ſanguine hopes could repreſent them. 

This in a great meaſure was owing to Mrs, 
Yates's appearance after a long indiſpoſition. 
Miſs B. was ſo much intimidated when fhe 
was about to make her entree, that ſhe 1ma- 
gined ſhe would not have had courage to go 
upon the ftage, had not Miſs Catiey, in a 
manner forced her on. | 


The 
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The houſe was crowded with beauties of 


the firſt diſtinction, though it was the month 
of June. She played Alicia; but aſſerts to 
this hour, that ſhe does not know how ſhe 
got through her part. She was ſo fortunate 
as to have her benefit over, the eve of the 
unhappy riots. | 

In a ſhort time after, ſhe received the ſad 


neus of the death of her eldeſt ſon Captain 
George Metham, in whom ſhe loſt a kind 


ſon, a true friend, and a ſpirited protector, 
and was left deſtitute of comfort or ſupport, 
as her other ſon was in the Eaſt-Indies, and 
her daughter had forſaken her in diſtreſs, 

Not long aſter, ſhe loſt a moſt generous 
and conſtant friend, Comte Haſlang, who 
had given her repeated and ſubſtantial proofs 
of his munificence. In the diſtreſsful em- 
barraſſment to which ſhe was now reduced, 
ſhe advertiſed for a place as houſekeeper, or 
attendant upon an elderly lady or gentleman, 
As ſhe had been accuſtomed to a ſick room, 
ſhe was naturally tender to thoſe who are in- 
diſpoſed, and had acquired much experience 
from the illneſs of ſeveral of her friends, ſhe 
flattered herſelf that ſhe could not fail to 
pleaſe in the character of a nurſe, In this, 
however, ſhe was greatly diſappointed, for 
no one ever enquired after her, 

A ſubſcription was opened for her at 
Brookes's; but the ſummer being too much 
adyanced, and moſt of the members gone 


into 
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into the country, it did not ſucceed equally 


to the kind intentions of the gentleman who 


opened it. 1 31. 
Miss B. therefore ſtill labours under the 
oppreſſion of indigence, with the additional 
affliction of ill health. May the world have 
the ſame indulgence and compaſſion for her, 
which the has unremĩttingly ſhewn to others! 


And may Sterne's recording Angel drop the 


tear of pity and obliterate her faults !. 


